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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDA Y. 


6 bey bugle, throbbing drum -beat, banners 
waving in the air, 


Pomp and pageant and rejoicing, joy of people every- 
where, 

In the waning of the winter, lift of chorus, flash of wing, 

And the keeping of a birthday, in the forecast of the 
spring, 

All our hearts new knit together as the cannon’s thunders 
pour 

Jubilant salutings over river, fortress, hill, and shore, 

While our thought goes back to kindle at the cradle 
where there lies 

Just a simple new-born baby, dear in mother’s loving 
eyes 


SOCIAL PRE-EMINENCE. 

1 ERE has always been more or less feeling expressed 

concerning the arbitrary dictum that the leading fam- 
ilies of our great cities are to be counted-and known sim- 
ply as Four Hundred. The indignation arises from the 
fact the, when all are numbered, there are as many more 
first cousins and second, with as large incomes, as good 
manners, as much education, and the same genealogical 
tables—together with a goodly number more who claim 
that if they are not of the first cousins they are still of the 
first families for all that—all of whom announce their 
rights to share in the proud distinction. 

This feeling of indignation is very inexplicable to one 
ussured and safe among the top bubbles; but it is alto- 
wether amusing to one standing outside of the whole 
business, and disposed to concede no premier pas to any 
of them. For, indeed, there is no one who has the right 
to make a pronunciamento respecting such an arrange- 
ment; it is a matter for tacit and general acknowledg- 
ment. If this one has more grandfathers, that one has 
more power, and the other one has more money, and the 
average includes them all. 

Some education, some money, some breeding, are the 
necessary factors of social prominence; and if one has 
them, although he be by count of the five-hundredth fam- 
ily, yet he has a right within the charmed circle of those 
who think themselves limited to four hundred only. It 
is still more amusing to look at this pretentiousness when 
one remembers that it is no new thing at all, and that it is 
nearly six centuries since the idea of social power in the 
hands of four hundred families was first broached. 

There was Once a powerful man, the son of the chief of a 
horde of Turcomans, who is known in bistory as Ottoman 
the First, and who, towards the latter part of the thirteenth 
century, had the province of Bithynia as his share on the 
fall of a dynasty. Before he led his forces to attack the 
empire of Byzantium, through the wild passes of Mount 
Olympus, and subsequently to found the dynasty that still 
holds power in Turkey, he established an aristocracy, an 
order of nobles, among his people, an independent class of 
just four hundred families, himself their chief. It is not a 
little singular that this savage chief should have chosen pre- 
cisely the same number of families to hold power and rank 
as that named by the most modern arbiter of such matters 
at the top of what is supposed to be the highest civiliza- 
tion thus far attained. 

But, indeed, the complacency of those regarding them- 
selves as of the sacred number, and the anger of those who 
find themselves regarded as of the rabble, are both futile 
and of no least consequence. The three gens of Rome, 
the Council of Ten of Venice—these and all similar things 
were results of the effort to maintain order in barbar- 
ism on the way to civilization. But they belonged, as all 
such distinctions do, to barbarism. They had some show 
of reason in the days of force, when power and the red 
right hand were things of apparent necessity. But since 
then Christianity has been applied to social life and action, 
and there is nothing for the red right hana to hold; the 
law gives every one his own; and the only real question 
as to eminence ought to be whether or not one is better 
fitted or better able to lead his fellow-citizens upward, or 
to afford instruction, amusement, or enjoyment—especial- 
ly so in this land, where, for the first time in its existence 
on this earth, the human race has had its opportunity. 


AFTER SIXTY-FIVE YEARS. 
BiAgses, holding the portiére back with ove hand, an- 
nounced Miss Maxwell, bowing low as he did so. She 
inspires him with a respect that overrides his sense of the 
dignity of his pues and the propriety of his demeanor. 
Miss Maxwell is tall—taller than the average woman— 
and straight as an arrow. Her hair is snow white; her eyes 
are bright; her voice is low and rich, and full of sudden 
cadences of mirth and feeling. Not many voices are like 
that They have a general tone which is not varied with 
varied emotions. An outburst of temper may intensify it, 
perhaps, or raise it, but an access even of tenderness affects 
it but slightly. It is like the eye of melancholy cast, that 
shows no joy even when the lips have lent themselves to 
laughter. But in Miss Maxwell's voice, as in the face of 
an impressionable child, a hundred feelings reflect them- 
selves and play in quick succession. 
She was dressed to-day in a long silk cloak that fell to 
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her feet, some rich dark fur encircling her throat and fol- 
lowing the line of the cloak in front. You felt vitality, 
c loess, enthusiasm, in every movement she made. 

I Mappened to be standing by Mrs. Van Twiller when 
Miss well came in. “I’m just on my way from Mary 
Parsons,” she said. ‘‘I have reading to her for two 
hours, She told me she bad the blues. ‘ What business 
have you or any young person to have the blues?’ I said 
to her. ‘I never had such things in my life. Get up and 
drive them away.’ Why the blues?” she added, with a 
change of tone, and a cheerful cadence that made us both 
brighten into smiles, which had no reference to anything 
she said. ‘The blues are an outrage to God, who made 
the blue skies and the flowers and a world of beauty to 
rejoice in. But I must see Mrs. Clendennin,” she said, 
speaking of Aunt Eleanor. Mrs. Van Twiller had turned 
to greet another guest. ‘‘I came expressly for that, hav- 
ing always missed her before. I’m only in town for a 
fortnight now, and I have not seen ber in sixty-five years. 
Is she as beautiful as she was? She had the whitest skin 
in the world, blue-black hair, and big brown eyes—soft in 
color as seal-skin. Her cheeks were like roses, and her 
figure perfect.” 

My rt ached suddenly for Aunt Eleanor. Where 
were the roses and the blue-black hair and the figure that 
had been so perfect? I had a wild desire to save her from 
the critical look of one whom age had touched but light- 
ly, to hide her until Miss Maxwell could understand that 
we who loved her thought the beauty of Aunt Eleanor’s 
old age, that of the thin face, the placid brow, and quiet 
7 great as any of the beauty of her youth. ButI only 


** You will find her a very old lady, bent and thin, in 
kerchief and cap. She is eighty-three now, you must re- 
member. No longer young.” 

** Why, lam eighty years and four months myself,” said 
Miss Maxwell, and the very spirit of youth itself was in 
her voice. 

She gazed long at Aunt Eleanor, and Aunt Eleanor 
gazed long at her, when I brought them together in the 
farther room. Each drew a little back. It was like the 
meeting of twd spirits in the other world, intent on — 
what changes death had wrought—both were a little timi 
about the revelations made, both a little afraid to touch 
the new thing given in place of that which both remem- 
bered so well as different, and yet called now the same. 
For sixty-five years make a long span in life to cover, not 
alone all one’s days from birth to dying, but to brid 
over space lying between the two meetings of old frien 
Miss Maxwell turned to me for a moment just before she 
sat down. ‘‘I would not know her,” she said. ‘* There’s 
nothing but her profile left.” 

After Miss Maxwell had gone Aunt Eleanor walked 
with feeble steps toward me, where I stood by the win- 
dow. ‘‘Am 1 as wrinkled as that?” she said. ‘* Look 
and see!” 

I have not seen Miss Maxwell yet to know what she 
thought, but I have wanted to. I left them together 
while they broke the ice of sixty-five years, and the old 
ties were once more felt between them, when the first 
shock was over. I took my teacup to sit beside Mrs. 
Bishop. She gives me always glimpses of many sides of 
life. She had just met a young teacher in the public 
schools, all excitement over the results of having to use 
with her emall children the new text-books on alcoholism 
and its effects, prescribed by law. The first thing a youn 
scholar asked her on the second day was how to spell 
‘“‘jag.” And a delegation of indignant mothers came to 
her demanding how she dared to teach their children to 
have no respect for their fathers. Certainly the ways of 
reformers or their agents do not always run through plea- 
sant places. L. ft F. 


OUR DUTY TO ARMENIA. 


ECENT events in Asia Minor have confronted the 

civilized world with a problem unprecedented in his- 
tory. A horde of barbarians, who have nothing in com- 
mon with Christendom, have long held the dominion of 
force over many tribes and nations which share its con- 
science and humanity. Through the jealous rivalries of 
European neighbors they have obtained a technical stand- 
ing in the family of nations, and recognition in treaties 
and in international law, Yet in spirit and character 
Turkey has always been a stranger among the powers, 
— faith, honor, and national obligation being to the 

‘orte what they are to a den of tigers or a nest of vipers. 

For generations this dominion has existed on sufferance, 
its savagery imperfectly restrained by the dread of immi- 
nent retribution. But advancing civilization around has 
steadily deepened the contrast with its fossilized barba- 
rism, ae at once the unrest of progressive commu- 
nities among its subjects and the winlenee and cruelty 
necessary to hold them down. There has been many an 
outbreak, and more than once the public opinion of hu- 
manity has constrained its armed powers to rescue the 
ap my eery- of vast districts from Turkish ferocity. But 
n the last three years the conflict has extended, becomin 
one of the most awful spectacles of history. With 
neighboring nations armed to the teeth, and suspicious! 
watching one another, the Turk feels free to act out b 
nature, assured that no one of them will interfere to 
awaken the jealousy of the rest, and make Europe a chaos 
of conflict. 

Of all peoples under the heel of the Turk, the Arme- 
nians are perhaps first in native intelligence and in the 
spirit of progress. Their restless enterprise, their habit 
of travel and love of commerce, and still more their 
Christian faith, excite the fiercest hatred of the Mussul- 
man. a with truth, call the Armenians trou- 
blesome rebellious subjects. Forbidden by law to 
carry arms, thousands of them have procured muskets 
and swords. Denied all hearing or redress by courts, 
they have often defended themselves and their families 

inst pillage and outrage. Remonstrance against brutal 
violence being treated as a crime, and resistance to rob- 
bery, rape, or idnapping punished with death or torture, 
they have combi to protect their lives and homes b 
force. Such acts in Turkey are rebellion, and have suf- 
ficed to provoke upon whole communities such ven 
as lan fails to describe. overnment let 
loose fanatic hatred, ferocious cruelty, unbridled} 
upon them, with sword and fire, depopulating cities a 
making of fruitful districts a desert. homer perhaps 
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em pry oe the numbers of unoffending Christians mur- 
_ i teh on nae a 

trust so. t can 

to which Armenians in Turkey are ex . Twoanda 

half millions of people are helpless before the hatred, 

avarice, and lust of a race of brigands, whose will is su- 

preme, and wees Ge ot ce them is q 

only by their value in gratifying r passions, 

This situation, and the wholesale massacres which have 
been its natural incidents, have shocked both continents. 
Nothing has ever before so aroused the universal sense of 
a common humanity. But the two nations which, above 
all others, are eminent for the influence of charity in their 
culture and life have taken the facts most deeply to heart. 
The British and the American people see in the torture 
and desolation of Armenia the sufferings of brethren, and 
look eagerly for means of relieving them. Organized 
committees are doing noble work for the s and 
destitute—a work of pressing need. Thousands of fam- 
ilies, once prosperous, consigued to crushing, killing want 
for their Christian creed, can be saved only by immediate 
alms. But these private efforts merely palliate the misery, 
which must spread and deepen while its cause remains. 
As long as the dominion of the Turks stands there will be 
peace neither in the homes of Armenia nor in the con- 
science of Christendom. 

Lord Salisbury’s government is believed to be ready for 
efficient measures, not to aggrandize England, but to re- 
move the Lagann to mankind. rtain it is that 
British public opinion, the sovereign to whom Lord Salis- 
bury and his Queen are ministers, will tolerate the neglect 
of no opportunity thus to serve humanity. But Great 
Britain A hampered by the jealousy of Europe, and far 
more by the threatening attitude of the United States on 
questions which are trifling in comparison. Let it be as- 
sured of support here and it will not hesitate. Let the 
united public opinion of the two majestic republics find 
expression in a wise and vigorous policy, with no aim but 
to make law, order, and equal rights supreme in the lands 
wasted by Turkish despotism, and Christendom will in- 
trust them with the task. The moral forces of the world 
will support such an enterprise, and Russia herself will be 
powerless to obstruct it or to pervert it to selfish ends. 

The concurrent resolutions adopted by Congress re 
cently, after the most thoughtful and interesting debate 
it has heard in many months, seem to be fully justified. 
They express the earnest hope that the European powers, 
which in 1878 extorted from Turkey the mn pledge, 
under the guarantee of a treaty with them all, that equality 
of civil rights should be granted to all its subjects, with- 
out distinction of race or religion, will take notice of its 
scandalous breach of obligation, and give effect to the 
covenant by decisive measures; request the President to 
communicate these resolutions to Great Britain, Austria, 


* France, Italy, and Russia, parties to the treaty; and pledge 


Congress to “‘ support the President in the most vigorous 
action he may take for the protection and security of 
American citizens in Turkey, and to obtain redress for 
injuries” to such citizens. Above all technical notions of 
“ doctrine,” above all questions of traditional policy, our 
nation as an integral part of the civilized world bas a duty 
to outraged humanity; and while these resolutions com- 
mit it directly to nothing more than moral support of any 
or all of the Christian nations which may attempt to re- 
dress the greatest wrong of the ages, they confer upon our 
Executive a trust, under which he may, in case of need, 
use the entire force of these States to obtain for our citi- 
zens in Turkey such guarantees us are possible only by 
the practical overthrow of Ottoman tyranny. 

ere any land upon this continent the scene of such 
atrocities as are described by diplomatic agents of Great 
Britain in Turkey, our government would be required by 
the unanimous voice of the people to end them. But 
Constantinople and Armenia are far nearer to us in all 
practical senses than Venezuela or Honduras; and the vic- 
tims of the Turk are closer to our blood and our thoughts 
than any natives of America who could be subjected to 
like sume. It may well be that the policy of absti- 
nence from all meddling with European affairs, which 
was wise in the infant republic, will prove to have some 
limits of time and of degree, and that it is even now as 
good statesmanship to stretch the Monroe doctrine in 
the service of truth, freedom, and humanity as in that of 
semi-barbarism. The American ple will never engage 
in a military propaganda of religion, and the cause of Ar- 
menia is only injured by appeals for national action in 
behalf of Christianity. But as the champion of free wor- 
ship and equal rights before the law, the United States 
may consistently assert its influence and power before the 
world. If no other solution of the problem appear, it is 
conceivable that before the century closes Great Britain 
and the United States may unite, with no selfish or merely 
national aim other than to share in the common good of 
mankind, in a crusade of humanity worthier and more 
fruitful than any of which history holds record. Wise 
students of the Levant believe that the simple seizure of 
the port of Smyrna, diverting the chief revenues of the 
Sultan, would at once extort permission to reorganize 
Armenia as a free community, with equal laws, er the 
protection of civilized powers, and this could be accom- 
plished without entering the Dardanelles or disturbing 
the international sentiment concerning Constantinople. 

Cuariton T. Lewis. 





T= fourth _— rehearsal and concert of the Phil 
harmonic y took place on Friday afternoon, 
February 7th, and on Saturday evening, February 8th, at 
Carnegie Hall. Tschaikowsky’s First Symphony, in G- 
minor, had its first hearing in America on these occasions. 

The symphony was completed in 1868, being written 
during period when Tsc mys was identified with 
the St. Petersburg Conservatory of Music—an institution 
which maintained advanced and liberal views, and which 
especially favored German ideas and forms, thus opposin 
a movement set on foot at that time by a group of loca 
composers to establish an exclusively typical Russian 
school of music, 
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In considering the conditions under which his first ven- 
ture in the oo field was made, it is not difficult to 
account for the academic restraint which prevails through- 
out the different movements, and beneath which one only 
catches an occasional glimpse, as it were, of the composers 
individuality, hinted at in the clever use of varied and con- 
trasting rh and chromatic scales—always prominent 
features of his later works. The introductory movement 
of the symphony bears the syuperscription, “ A Winter 
Journey's Dreams,” and the adagio which follows—and 
which contains the most expressive found in the 
series—is entitled ‘‘ A Dark and Foggy scape”; but 
no effort was made to continue these pictures or to illus- 
trate descriptive thoughts, and the remaining movements 
are conventional and uninspired. 

The latter part of the programme was devoted to Wag- 
ner selections. Madame Marie Brema, as soloist, rendered 
three songs by Wagner (with orchestral accompaniments, 
written in one instance by the composer, and in the two 
others by Felix Motll), and Briinnhilde’s music in the self- 
immo scene from Die Gdtterdimmerung. Of the 
songs, ‘‘Schmerzen” and ‘‘Triume” were by long odds 
the most effective. They were delivered with great depth 
of feeling, tenderness, and originality of conception, and 
were, moreover, well adapted to Madame Brema’s voice. 

The third song, ‘‘ Expectation,” did not suit her, and 
she very unwisely sang it in French—a language singular- 
ly out of keeping with Wagner’s Teutonic methods, and 

emanding those subtle niceties of pronunciation seldom 
at the command of a foreigner, and certainly not in the 
possession of Madame Brema. 

A magnificent performance of Siegfried’s funeral march 
thrilled the audience, and predisposed every one present 
to full appreciation of the soloist’s pathetic and eloquent 
declamation. Her serious faults in tone-production, and 
the sad results of having forced her voice beyond the 
limits im by nature, are deeply to be deplored; yet 
Madame Brema’s rare intelligence, and the whole-hearted 
way in which she pours her very soul into her utterances, 
go a long way towards making amends for her short- 
comings, and at times force une to entirely forget them. 

The second performance of La Damnation de Faust 
was identical with the one given on the previous Sunday 
evening, save for the important exception that Madame 
Nordica had sufficiently recovered to sing the réle of Mar- 
guerite. Her two solos were delightfully rendered, and 
her pure high soprano tones proved effective in revealing 
Berlioz’s inientions. 

M. Plancon’s phenomenal achievement met with a de- 
served reward of applause and praise, and M. Lubert 
carried off his share of the honors, and added much to the 
success of the production. 

Wagner's t comedy, Die Meistersinger, was given 
in Italian on Monday evening, February 10th, at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera-house, to a large audience, with the De 
Reszkés and Plangon to fill the principal male parts, and 
with Mile. Lola Beeth to look arch and pretty as Eva. 

The solos were in the main remarkably well sung, and 
the orchestral portions of, the work were civelivey and 
harmoniously interpreted—how could it be otherwise with 
Herr Seidl at the helm ?—but the representation, neverthe- 
Jess, was a failure in that it missed fulfilling the chief pur- 
poses and ends of the music-drama. 

From Boston comes the cheering news of the success 
of Mr. Walter Damrosch's Scarlet Letter, appropriately 
brought forward for the first time in the home of the 
tragic romance upon which its plot is based. Mr. Dam- 
rosch and Mr. George Parsons Lathrop, who furnished 
the text for the opera, were called before the scenes at the 
conclusion of the third act, and a silver loving-cup was 
presented to the composer of the music, who made a brief 
but telling address, in which he predicted the triumph of 
works by American composers, founded on fhemes of 
national interest, and sung in the English language. 


[ 
| OUR PARIS 7 
‘SO TeriER © 
L 
oe last week we have been to a lovely ball; and 
**loveiy balls,” as you probably know, are rare in 
the American colony. In fact, balls of every description 
are rare there, since there never seems to be any period of 
the year when the American colony is to be found “at 
home,” so to speak. The American colony has one foot 
in Paris, but it always has its other in Egypt, or Italy, or 
the Riviera, or Algiers, or Dinard, or the Engadine, or 
somewhere or other; and to dance, people must at least 
start out with their two feet in the same place, you know. 
Then not all the American women here have the abil- 
ity to give nice balls. A successful ball means plenty 
of dancing-mep, of course; and where is a large contingent 
of these extremely useful and ornamental and interesting 
members of the community to come from in Paris? The 
future of the average young man lies in America; and 
when this young person takes the trouble to cross the 
ocean to come to Paris it is not generally, as has been re- 
marked, ‘‘ to dance in little hot apartments,” *‘ or to spend 
four hours a day, or even four hours a week, in the serious 
occupation of leaving visiting-cards.” Some one said to 
me, the other day, ‘There are no nice men to speak of 
in society here, because the only nice men are all doing or 
studying something or other, and they won't go out.” It’s 
true ces messiewrs ne se dérangent pas facilement ; but when 
they do ‘‘derange” themselves! hen some charming 
woman of the American colony is clever enough to under- 
stand that society is made for man instead of man for so- 
ciety; that he is to use it instead of it to use him; that in 
Paris he is to give it of its best when he has the time, 
and when he hasn’t the time it is to let him go about his 
business and do the things he bas to do without botherin 
him—when some woman is clever enough to understan 
that, we see a ball that isa ball. The hostess beams with 
equal impartiality upon the princesses and countesses of 
her compatriots, as well as the well-born and well-bred 
student of the Beaux-Arts. The princesses and countesses 
haven't forgotten the days when they danced through col- 
lege at home; the flowers and lights and music and beau- 
tiful women in beautiful gowns wake up with a sort of 
electric thrill men whose days are spent among the classic 
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shades of the Paris schools; the professional society men, 
a little blasé with the necessity of holding up daily the 
whole social structure on their qoasuieted shoulders, catch 
their spirit—and the result is that everybody dances with a 
freshness and buoyancy that we rarely see in this jaded 
world of ours, wirere we are all sometimes too prone to 
think that ‘life would be supportable if it weren’t-for 
its pleasures.” 

is ball the other evening wasn’t in a little hot apart- 
ment, but in a great fresh cool one in the Avenue du Bois 
de Boulogne, in one of the so-called new houses built there 
by Dr. Evans. These are some of the first modern houses 
in Paris. The rooms of the apartments all open off long 
galleries hung with tapestries or beautiful embroideries, 
and full of cozy nooks and corners. The apartments at 
the left have separate ballrooms. ‘Those on the right have 
long suites of rooms with highly polished floors, thrown 
together as were those the other evening, so they fur- 
nished plenty of room for dancing. The Hungarian band, 
of course, gave the music, and there was the usual supper 
at little tables served at abouttwo. There were lots of love- 
ly new gowns and beautiful women. White satin seemed 
to be the favorite material worn, invariably with the great 
puffed tulle sleeves that Paquin introduced early in the 
winter; but outside of those some of the prettiest new 
frocks were made entirely of chiffon, One that I noticed 
was of chiffon the color of a Maréchal Niel rose, made 
with a skirt shirred to about uine inches below the waist 
over a silk foundation, with a deep French flounce put 
on to this, that came up much higher on the sides and be- 
hind than in front, and was finished with a full ruche. 
The shirred low bodice was also finished with a similar 
ruche, and the flowers were orchids. Another lovely 
gown was entirely of tulle, with a bodice covered with 
strands made of white violets strung together with crystal 
beads, a ruche of white violets around the neck, the same 
strands of violets outlining the shirrs in the puffed sleeves, 
and a great bunch of violets with the beautiful violet 
leaves on the left shoulder. Two very pretty girls were 
dressed respectively in white and pale blue, both gowns 
extremely simple; the white trimmed simply around the 
décolleté of the corsage with two ruffles of chiffon covered 
with pink rose petals, each finished by a crystal bead that 
looked like a dewdrop; the blue made with a drooping 
blouse effect in both front and back of the most cobwebby 
white lace. One very simple but extremely becoming 
dress was of pale blue and white silk, filled in about the 
décolleté corsage with shirred white tulle. I’m aware that 
ull these worldly descriptions of ball gowns will probably 
not reach you till Lent bas begun, but what is one to do? 
Our season is so different from yours that one has to 
chronicle what she sees when she sees it, without regard 
to times and seasons, or never chronicle anything at all. 

At teas lately we've seen some hints of new things— 
skirts, for instance, straighter and narrower than they 
were made early in the season, with only one or two go- 
dets behind, I've seen some charming cloth gowns made 
in this way, ove in particular in black cloth trimmed with 
black braid and orange. The braid, I suppose, should be 
called a fancy passementerie, put together with a sort of 
lace stitch in binck,silk. This was put on over orange silk, 
so that naturally the orange showed through here and 
there. This trimming entirely covered the picturesque 
collar that finished the bodice of the gown, while the little 
collet worn outside had under the edge all around a quill- 
ing of box-pleated orange ribbon, of which one caught 
glimpses as the cape fellin folds. The collet was trimmed 
otherwise with pleatings and jabots of mousseline de soie. 

The birds are already beginning to come back from Al- 

iers, which means that we shall have no winter at all. 

fou would expect to find our shops full of prints and 
spring things, but it will be weeks before we see anything 
of the kind here. Meanwhile my dressmaker has shown 
me some of the new materials and trimmings, especially 
some of the new embroideries for batiste gowns, which 
will be as much worn as ever this year. One of the pret- 
tiest designs was a conventional pattern outlined with 
black, filled in with kid hand-painted or stam to look 
like mother-of-pearl. These same opaline and iridescent 
tints were also repeated in other embroideries to be used 
on batistes. For instance, an embroidery on white silk 
mull bad a leaf pattern outlined with silk in button-hole 
stitch, while the veins of the leaves were made by tiny iri- 
descent spangles in opaque tints of pale pink opal—all the 
mother-of-pearl shades, in fact. There is a great fancy 
just now in Paris for blouses made of striped pékin, in 
narrow even stripes of black, white, and green, pale blue, 
or mauve. These are made with deep collars of velvet to 
match the color in the silk, standing high in the back, as 
usual, with lace jabots and things to finish them. People 
put all kinds of queer ornaments on these blouses—an 
old clasp or amulet to fasten it at the throat, quaint tur- 
quoise buttons—indeed, the Paris curiosity shops are ran- 
sacked for any sort of queer and interesting-looking ob- 
ject to give character to the present picturesque style of 
dress. 

The new mohair gowns are extremely dressy affairs. 
One that I saw lately was of gray mohair, with plain 
skirt, with godets only in the back, the bodice made with 
a crossed front of mohair scalloped and open-worked over 
embroidered muslin. A ruffle of embroidered muslin 
edged this, and embroidered muslin filled im the front 
where the mohair crossed. A fancy collar fell off the 
shoulders and behind, of gray taffeta dotted with Pompa- 
dour flowers. The belt and collar were of black satin. 

KaTHARINE De Forest. 

















SMART SPRING TAILOR GOWNS. 


'*YHE first designs for spring tailor gowns come to Red- 
fern from his house at Cowes. They are made for 
English women and young girls to wear in the south of 
Europe, and are of tweeds, undressed meltons, Isle of 
Wight serges, and vicufia cloth—conservative sounding, 
truly, but in many oddly combined colors, some new and 
very smart. 
Coats for the coming spring will be very short. The 
London tailors use a large double box-pleated back just to 
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the bips, held well in by a belt, which can either be passed 
through the side seams or carried around the waist. 
Charming antique brocaded silks will be used for very 
dressy coats, and mavy will -_ full from the shoulders. 
A t deal of braiding will trim the vests and coats of 
spring gowns. 


SMALLER SLEEVES, NEW SKIRTS, ETC. 


London and Paris tailors are adopting smaller sleeves. 
In London they call them coat sleeves, while in Paris the 
Marie Antoinette sleeve prevails—an equally clinging 
sleeve, with two odd little puffs around the elbow, and 

rhaps a graceful ruffle of lace falling on the hand. 
What takes away the coat look from the sleeves is the 
large collarette or cape or epaulette of some shape which 
usually protrudes beyond the shoulders. This gives great 
breadth, and will gradually accustom us to the change 
from the greater to the less. Whether this is merely a 
sensation of the dull season or will become general in the 
spring remains to be seen. Some small sleeves are worn 
here, but as yet they have made no decided impression. 

The pleated skirt will continue to be seen in dresses of 
the spring woollens. It has direcily in front a deeply 
folded and very broad box-pleat, flaring wider at the foot, 
with large side-pleats turning away from it to meet in the 
middle of the back. 


SOME NEW MODELS. 


Some idea of the coloring in the new English gowns 
may be gathered from the following models: 

A mignonette-green cloth gown has a short fitted coat 
basque with a narrow straight inner vest of biscuit cloth. 
On either side are narrow pieces of apricot-colored cloth 
dotted with black and gold braid. A rolled-over collar of 
biscuit cloth is mounted on a stock of the darker apricot. 

A black and white checked’ tweed intended for Monte 
Carlo has a vest made very full of Lincoln-green cloth. 
Black and white mixed braid is used very tellingly on the 
green vest. 

In a spring bridal outfit is a gown of gray vicufia cloth 
with vest of white silk and braces braided in black and 
white jet. Emerald-green velvet collar, belt, and cuffs. 

A tailor gown of gray mobair, in anticipation of spring, 
has a well-fitted pointed waist lapped to fasten on the left 
by but one steel button above a large flaring revers fall- 
ing over the shoulder on narrow sleeves that are trimmed 
with a puff around the clbow. Inside the revers is a 
guimpe of white silk. It is completed by a while stock 
with a large bow. 


PARIS AND LONDON HATS. 


The spring hats from Paris and London are exceedingly 
gay and bright. They are of silk straw, as light as pos- 
sible, delightfully lustrous, and beautifully braided or 
plaited. One scarcely knows if the hat is of silk or of 
straw. In any case it is as light as a bubble, and the col- 
oring is a charming dream of Parma violets and roses. 
They are massed together on the hat, not in stiff bunches 
or wreaths, but waving on long nodding stems that are 
decidedly au naturel, and they cover crown and brim in 
front, back, and on the sides. The low crowns are soft 
puffs of artistic shapes, and the brims are either straight 
or waving. It is to be what is called a ‘ milliner’s sea- 
son,” when the customer selects her braid, and has her hat 
sewed into the shape she fancies—a great comfort to those 
who have larger or smaller heads than the normal. 

Ombré effects in straw braids are in great favor for the 
coming season—more so than in many years, Another 
distinctive feature is the colored tulles to trim summer 
hats. They form contrasts in godet pleats that go around 
the crown of a Louis Seize hat, and they are arranged to 
imitate large blossoms, bunches of flowers, chouz, etc., put 
together in somewhat exaggerated fashion. Whole hats 
of tulle will again be worn, both in round hats and toques, 
in bright green and violet. A violet tulle hat has rose 
sprays for its only trimming, and a hat entirely of green 
violet foliage bas bunches of Parma violets around the 
brim. ‘ 

The fancy is for wearing the front low down on the 
forehead, and turning the back of the rim up very high. 
The trimmings are broad or high. A single huge bow of 
ribbon is made very effective when placed either at the 
left side or in the back. The ribbons are from four to 
seven and a half inches in width. Blurred chiné blos- 
soms, large plaids, checks, stripes, or taffeta and gauze in 
combination are the charming designs. 

Linn Faulkner sends Tam o’ Shanter crowns of silken 
straw of bright yellow shade with black brim, trimmed 
with bows of mirror velvet of the royal bleu de France. A 
great bow of tan-colored ribbon and a jewelled ornament 
complete the hat. Red geraniums cover the entire front 
of one hat, while the back is entirely green. 

Dark birds with effectively pointed wings are on round 
summer hats. Bows of very wide light ribbon and straw 
are set on the top of crowns without the slightest raison 
@’étre. 

HINTS FOR SUMMER. 


Fair young girls are at their best in very light sim- 
ply made dresses of batistes and muslins, A charming 
design for these at a well-known house is suggestive 
for next season. It is of blue organdie with a full belted 
waist, the neck cut down a trifle at the throat, and edged 
there with little tucked frills. The Marie Antoinette sleeves 
are straight and nearly clinging to the elbow, and without 
lining. A ruffle four inches wide of the organdie is around 
the elbow. The narrow belt is of white satin ribbon, with- 
out a bow or a chou. 

A fashionable New York dressmaker is making some 
midsummer gowns of the finest and smoothest Irish linen. 
They are made up without poms in the skirt, the front 
widely box-pleated, and all deeply hemmed. A sweater 
of white wool accompanies this skirt, tinily dotted with 
pale blue, and buttoned on the shoulders, The ends of 
the sweater go inside the skirt. A little coat of the linen 
is cut only four inches below the waist in the back, and is 
very full. All the seams are strapped. The fronts are cut 
much: longer, and have large revers, with stitched edges, 
anda satin collar of great size. A belt of narrow gilt rib- 
bon crossing the back passes through slits in the side 
seams and edges the sweater across the front. ‘To wear 
with this is a white straw sailor hat which rolls up all 
along the edge of the brim. Its trimming is a huge bow of 
white chiné ribbon with bright colored design of flowers. 








FASHIONABLE DANCES OF THE DAY. 


LTHOUGH in every city and town throughout the 
d country there may be dancing steps and a manner of 
dancing peculiar to the place, still the fashionable dances 
of the day are in general principles much the same every 


where, and those which are the most popular here in New 
York, for instance, are universally recognized as the 
dances correct for any entertainment which may be given 


elsewhere. so we will concern ourselves with the 

gue in our metropolis 

As far as possibl being eliminated 
er of the dancing functions of to-day, but as 

they w ilways be pleasing to the people who although 


they may feel of dancing spirit inclined, are not as young 


ones 


square dances are 


from the 


as they once were, and so not quite equal to the giddy 
measures of the waltz or two-step, they usually have their 
place in the programme of any entertainment where such 
guests may be present, and even if the younger dancers 
demur at the occasional lanciers or quadrilles set down in 
the list of the evening's dances, they nevertheless are 
usually quite ready to take part in them. Indeed, at the 
lively free and easy festivities given where a house party 
assembles in the country, or at dances given in a private 
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house in town, where all present know each 
other intimately, these same square dances are 
often an opportunity for the young people to 
indulge in a frolic and give vent to their sur- 
plus of animal spirits, for in the various figures 
where the low courtesies, gay promenadings, 
changing partners, and ‘‘all hands round” are 
made the occasion of much fun, many a spirit- 
ed quarter of an hour may be enjoyed. An- 
other good old dance is the Virginia reel, al- 
ways a favorite as a wind-up to any dancin 
party of an informal kind, and in this old oat 
young may also take an equally active part, 
and enter with the same glee and enthusiasm 
into the spirit of the sport. 

But although these square dances may be 
tolerated, round dances at present have the un- 
disputed supremacy, and of these the most 
popular are the ever-enticing waltz, which 
seems to hold its own among all dances, the 
polka, and the two-step, or deux-temps. 

Many are the variations on these dances, call- 
ed by different names, as the Yale, York, etc., 
one even being called the Trilby, I have heard; 
but although in name their va- 
riety may be great, in character 
they almost al ways resemble the 
original step from which they 
are adapted so nearly that those 
dancers who are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the foundations, 
which are generally one of the 
three dances given, will be able 
to easily pick up the trifling 
changes in the steps and time 
of all others that are called in 
every place by different names. 
Again, dances which a few 
years ago were in high favor, 
as dancing-in-the-barn, are now 
in the decline of their popular- 
ity, and, in fact, it is not unusu- 
al for a dancing entertainment 
to be given where the order of 
dances for the entire evening is 
made up of jolly waltzes, polkas, and two. 
steps, danced one after the other, with 
about twice as many waltzes and two-steps 
as polkas, and no square or any other 
dances. 

Here in New York the waltz 1s danced 
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much as in recent years, 
slow or fast, according to 
the preferences of the in- 
dividual dancers, but al- 
ways in rather a dignified 
way, and as it is ever the 
most. graceful of modern 
dances, so in the long-run 
is it the pleasantest in mo- 
tion and time. In dancing 
this, as in all round dances, 
a gentleman holds his 
partner's right arm out 
straight, his left hand 
holding ner right hand 
lightly »ut firmly, while 
his right arm encircles her 
waist, and her left hand 
rests on his rightarm. The 
polka is danced in different ways, with one, two, three, or 
more glides, three being the most popular, but in which- 
ever way it must be danced in perfect time with the music, 
whether the movements of the dancers be slow and rest 
ful, or gay and rollicking, and degenerating occasionally 
into a romp The two-step, which is now in full tide of 
popular favor, almost rivalling the waltz in the opinion of 
its devotees, is danced to march time, the fine, spirited 
marches of Sousa’s being the music most used to accom- 
pany it. For this the time of the music and the dancers 
must be weli marked, and the spirit of both lively, if it is 
to be made truly enjoyable and danced as it should be. 
It is a change from the waltz, easicr, less fatiguing, and 
¢ffermg more opportunity for fun and jollity, so it is 
likely to maintain long its present high rank of favor. 

Ihese are the ordinary dances of the present time, and 
in making a programme for a dancing entertainment it is 
safe to say that they succeeding one another, with per 
haps four square dances, and a Virginia reel as a fiuvale, 
will make an order of dancing agreeable to all the young 
people who may be present, and one in which the older 
people are also considered. To make such an entertain- 
ment thoroughly successful, however, the greatest care 
must be taken in the selection of the musiciaus who are to 
play the dance music. It is not necessary to have many 
of them, but those chosen must be well prepared. Their 
selections must be new and gay, the time well accentuated, 
but not too much so, and all the pieces played with the 
right spirit for dancing. Each selection should last about 
twenty minutes, and then should come a rest of about ten 
minutes before the next one is begun. 
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EARLY SPRING COSTUMES. 
COSTUME of smoke- colored covert-cloth is com 
posed of a skirt to be worn with a silk bodice and a 
loose-fronted coat, The coat meets at the throat, but crosses 
lower down, and has slender revers which may either lap 
over or button back. A little watch-pocket is on the left 
revers. The collar is faced with velvet. The full skirt 
has a pleat folded in on the right side, the folds being con 
nected by three curved straps caught down with small 
steel buttons. 

The bodice of a gray cloth costume illustrated is a 
short basque slashed in the skirt and braided in an all-over 
design with soutache of a darker shade; the front has a 
narrow inserted vest of white cloth studded with large 
pearl buttons. The full skirt, and the sleeves with dou- 
ble puffs, are of the plain cloth 

Another close-fitting bodice for a tailor gown bas a 
short godeted coat skirt with round corners and curved 
pocket slits at the front. The front hooks over to the left 
side, and is trimmed in shield shape with military braiding 
and frogs. The puffed top of the sleeves emerges from a 
deep sharply pointed cuff, which is also braided 

For a silk gown, or for one of the spring mohairs, is the 
round belted bodice illustrated, which has a pouched 
front and flat back. The back is folded on either side 
of a narrow smooth plastron at the middle. The fronts 
are gathered full on the shoulders, and edged with a box 
pleat studded with small buttons ; between the pleats is a 
vest, trimmed with lace-edged frills of pleated taffcta 



































“*Il DON'T B’LIEVE IN BEIN’ 


xv 
"a0 ’ 
But 


vith me,” answered Judith. 


2 » )U may go home 
mother is ther 

“TI tell you I want to se 
lance 

**T'll get in, then, and drive with you to The Corners 
I mustn’t leave mother alone for long As Judith said 
this she came forward still farther. Then she paused, and 
said: ‘‘I ought to tell you that we’ve had diphtheria here 
Em died.’ 

“Oh, Judith,” exe 
must have suffered! 
Come / 

He helped her up to the seat, and then sprang in beside 
her. He turned the horse round and hushed him down 
to a walk Then he s ipped his left arm through the 
lines and turned towards his companion 

It was not so dark but that she could see that Rylance 
was very pale in spite of the tan, and that his heavy jaw 
looked more resolute than ever. 

* You see, Judith, I couldn't help comin’ right over. I 
couldn’t, noways, have got through the night without see- 
ing you 

There was no reply to this 

“Of course,” he went on, *‘ when I knew you was in 
trouble I had to come. Ellis Macomber was up to the 
north part this afternoon, ’n’ he told our next neighbors, 
‘n’ they told mar,’n’ when I got in from plantin’ mar told 
me. 1 wanted to harness right up then 'n’ come down 
here 'n’ see you; but I had to wait till after supper.” 

As he finished speaking Rylance put his arm over the 
back of the seat, but the arm did not touch the girl. 

** What did you hear?” asked Judith 

“Why, bout you ’n’ your father, you know. ‘N’ I 
wanted to tell um that I didn’t blame you none if you did 
push him off. But I wouldn’t say nothin’. I jest kep’ 
my mouth shut. I thought twas the best way.” 

** You wouldn't blame me, then?’ 

The girl’s eyes fixed themselves on the face beside her. 
Her heart was beating fast. . 

‘No, indeed, l wouldn’t. I know how tryin’ he’s always 
been, ’n’ then turnin’ you out as he did! If I knew you 
pushed him over I should love you just the same. Oh, 
Judith, I've got to love you, no matter what you do!” 

Judith shivered. She kept her eyes on Rylance’s face. 
“ But I didn’t do that!” she exclaimed. ‘Oh no, I dido’t 
do that!” 

The young man turned yet more towards her. ‘‘ Didn’t 
you?” he asked. 

* Begun in Hanren's Bazan No, 1, Vol, XXTX. 


you alone,” 


repeated Ry- 


aimed the 
I ain't 


young man, “how you 
afraid of ketchin’ anything 
come 
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Could you think it for one instant?’ 

There was something in her voice that made Rylance 
cold. He hesitated. I didn’t really think it,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘ When I remembered how your father ’d been 
to you, and how one’s temper rises up all of a sudden, like 
a—like a whirlwind—I—but— Oh, Judith, why do you 
look at me like that?” 

Rylance stopped his horse. 
and held it painfully close. 
you'd done!” he exclaimed. ‘It don’t make no difference 
to me, I love you so. And I come over to-night to ask 
you to marry me right off. Then I c’n stan’ between 
you ’n’ everybody. I tell you, they’ll have to deal with 
me then. When you belong to me ’fore all the world I 
shouldn’t think of anything but how happy I was. Let 
um talk. We sha’n’t care. I tell you, Judith, I could al- 
most wish you had done some dreadful thing, so ’t I could 
show you how I love you. There never was no man in 
this world that ever loved a woman ’s I love you.” 

Rylance bent forward as if to kiss the girl, but she 
shrank away, and murmured, ‘‘ Don’t, Tom, don’t!” 

‘*Why not?” he asked, savagely. ‘‘ What makes you 
like that always? You never would hardly let me kiss 
you. I don't understand it.” 

Judith was leaning as far away as possible from her 
companion. There was something like fright in her as- 
pect—fright, and a deep perplexity. ‘‘ You must forgive 
me, Tom,” she said, gently. 

His look changed instantly. ‘‘ No, no,” he said, pen 
itently, ‘‘ it ain’t me that’s got to forgive. It’s you. Id’ 
know what makes me say things to hurt you, ‘n’ you in 
such trouble, too. But I do wish you'd say you’d marry 
me right away. Won't you, Judith? You know we've 
been ’s good ’s engiged a long time now.” He moved and 
gathered up the lines in both hands. But he could not 
keep his eyes from Judith’s face. 

The girl was motionless. She seemed to be holding her- 
self thus by a greateffort. Finally she turned. ‘‘ Tom,” 
she said, softly, ‘‘ you know I never would really be en- 
gaged to you. You must remember that. Don’t you re- 
member?” 

‘** You know it amounts to jest the same thing as an en- 
gagement.” 

He was resolved to be gentle—that is, if he could pos- 
sibly keep himself in hand, What was she coming at? 
he questioned, inwardly. 

‘Not just the same.” 

“It does. Ask anybody.” 

His voice began to grate. He could not understand. 
He didn’t believe many men would come forward as he 
had done. Not but that it was a privilege and a — 
ness to do it. He told the trath when he said that he did 
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He seized Judith’s hand, 
‘*But I didn’t care what 
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not care what Judith had done; or if he cared, that feel- 
ing made no difference in his love. 

‘You know I always told you, Tom, that I didn’t see 
how we could ever marry; that I'd got to take care of my 
family; that I wouldn’t bring them as a burden to any 
body, and—and— Ob, Tom, you know what I said! You 
know I didn’t promise!” 

Judith’s eyes, large with pain, were fixed qn the man’s 
face. He met the look, his blood leaping as he did so 
She had never been so lovely in his sight. But he could 
not quite control the barbarian in him. He had been 
used to having his own way. He had dominated every 
body at home. 

‘**I know what you said,” he responded. ‘‘ And I know 
what I said—that I was engaged to you, whether you was 
to me or not; and I'd take your whole family, father ’n’ 


all,’n’ slave for um all my life, if you’d marry me. And I 
will, Judith. We c’n manage some way. Let's go over 
to the minister's to-morrer ‘n’ be married. It'll be the 


best thing all round. Do say yes! Jest think how I’ve 
waited! ‘Ain’t I been patient? I tell you, I've about got 
through bein’ patient. Say yes, Judith!” 

The girl’s hands were clasped in her lap—clasped 
tightly, as if to help her bear the strain upon her. There 
was nothing in her, she thought, that did not say “no” 
to his urging. She was going to say no; but, womanlike, 
she hesitated. She knew that she was in a wrong posi 
tion. She knew that she ought never to have allowed 
such an arrangement, and she could not understand why 
she had allowed it. Looking back now, it was as if it had 
been some other identity than her own that had permitted 
a sort of half-engagement with Tom Rylance. But she 
did not promise, she remembered. 

Can we not all recall deeds like that—actions in which 
we have taken part, and which in the retrospect seem to 
have been performed by some other person? Bat some 
part of ourselves did this thing, or permitted it to be done, 
and now we abide by it, or suffer for it, or are happy in 
consequence of it. 

She remembered the time, nearly two years ago, when 
she had entered into this one-sided bargain—only bar- 
gains are never really one-sided, no matier how much we 
may try to believe them to be so. She liked Tom Rylance 
warmly—she liked himnow. But— Her mind struggled 
to make things plain to itself. She turned and gazed ap- 
pealingly at her companion. ‘I can't,” she said—‘‘I 
can’t do it,” 

Tom’s mouth compressed itself. 
than ever like that of a bull-dog. ‘ Let’s have it out 
now,” he said. ‘I’m goin’ to understand this business. 
You mean you don’t care for me?” 

She broke in eagerly: ‘‘I care for you so much, Tom!” 


His jaw became more 








‘Then let’s be married.” 

‘*T can't do it,” she said, once more. 

‘‘ Why not?” the primeval savage springing up again. 

It was uplike herself that she did not go right to the 
foundation truth. ‘‘It wouldn't be right,” she began, 
‘for me to marry you. I'm underacloud. People will 
always wonder if I really pushed father off the cliff—” 


She stopped a moment to gain control of her voice. Then 
she went on: “ And some folks will believe I did do it, 
And mother and the children— No, no, I won't have 
you take care of them. We must give it all up. But 


you needn’t think of me being happy, Tom. I don’t 
think I shall ever be happy. I suppose I shall get used 
to things. I mean to work real hard. And I sha‘n’t ever 
marry. It’s not in the least likely.” 

Tom waited before he spoke, Then he said, ‘‘I] want 
to ask you just one question.” 

She averted her face, and he noticed that she did so. 


The action made him furious, but he tried bravely to com- 
pose himself. 

‘I want to ask if you love me, Judith, and you've got 
to answer me. It’s fair that you do answer me that, now, 
ain’t it?” 

** Yes, it’s fair.” 


“Then tell me.” The young man sharply made the 
horse stop in its walk. 

“Ido an you—in a way.” 

She turned towards him fully now and looked up at 
him. She put her hand or his arm. He could see her 
eyes glowing through the dusk. A tremor of hope and 
longing went over him. But in the bottom of his héart 
he knew there was no hope. 

‘In what way? Don’t you keep nothing back, now.” 

‘‘No, no; I won't. I love you dearly as a friend, a 
brother, Tom; in all the way that I must ever love any 
man. Don't you see that even if I did love you in the 
way you want me to I couldn't possibly marry you? Tom! 
Tom! do be kind to me now!” 

She pressed her hand down on his arm, He was dear 
to her. He was part of her old life when she had been 
young, and before the burdens had begun to bear so heavi- 
lyupon her. Well, she would never be young again, and 
she must square her shoulders for their load. She sup- 
posed that some women were free to be happy. And 
again, like a flash of light in darkness, there came to the 
girl the knowledge of the possibilities of happiness in her 
own nature. How strange it would be to be able to allow 
those possibilities to become realities! But Judith knew 
better than to let such thoughts live. She strangled them 
mercilessly, as she had always done. 

Rylance fought visibly with himself. The girl’s touch 
on his arm was tenderness itself. It seemed to subdue in 
some degree the fierce selfishness of his passion for her. 
‘*T’m goin’ to be good to you,” he said, fivally, in an un- 
steady voice, ‘ But I guess you better get out of the wag- 
on. I don’t want to see you any more now. I can’t hear 
it. I might say something I should wish I hadn't said.” 

Judith jumped quickly down to the ground. But she 
turned instantly. ‘* Wait one minute, dear Tom!” she ex 
claimed, ‘‘ You know if I loved you—loved you every 
way, 1 mean—I wouldn't marry you om because I did 
love you; I should spare you that. I’ve got my work. 
And you know what folks think I’ve done. Good-by, 
Tom.” 

He opened his lips to speak, but he said nothing; his 
voice did not come. He was gazing down at the girl’s face, 
and he was inwardly cursing the darkness which kept 
him from seeing that face more plainly. He leaned for- 
ward and struck the horse with the lines 

Juditi had hardly time to start back from the wheels 
as they rolled forward. She waited a little before going 
to the house. She knew that she had folded down one 
leaf of her life. This episode was over, Rylance would 
never willingly see her again. And so it proved. She 
came to think of her acquaintance with Tom as somethin 
that had been the experience of some one else. Only fi 
was upon her own individuality that such experience was 
indelibly stamped, whether she recognized this fact or not. 
Soon she hurried back to her mother, reproving herself 
that she had been so long away from her. 

The next few days passed with that strange and solemn 
swiftness with which time goes after a great grief and 
change. Mother and daughter remained at home. They 
went about their duties with mechanical precision. They 
obeyed scrupulously the doctor's orders in regard to disin- 
fection 

At the end of the week the two children were brought 
back from Mrs. Guild's. At the beginning of the next 
week Judith went again to the factory. She must lose no 
more time, for time was money. She knew that her shop- 
mates looked at her curiously, and she felt herself hard- 
ening beneath their gaze. She went the first noon and 
gave up her room at Mrs. Macomber’s. 

Mr. Macomber was just coming from his daily journey 
to the wharf and the stores. Juditlr saw his green jacket 
in the distance, and she knew she could not avoid him. 
He waved his hand at her; he almost ran in his eagerness, 
** Wall,” he said, “ so you've got to work agin?” 

Tr Yes ” 

The man stared at her unrelentingly. He appeared to 
think that he should discover some astonishing change in 
her, like the loss of an eye or a tooth, if he could only look 
long enough. 

I s'pose there ain't nothin’ been heard of your father?” 
én 

“I s’posed not. I guess you won't hear nothin’. Hev 
they carried over his cane ‘n’ hat?” 

* Yes.” 

“There wa'n’t no doubt "bout their bein’ his’n, was 
there?” 

“ They were his.” 

**] could hev taken my oath to um in any court. You 
don’t s'pose there'll be no court, do you?” 

Judith restrained the manifestation of her terror. It 
had not occurred to her that there could be what Macom- 
ber called “a court.” 

‘I don’t know,” she answered. 

The man was saying to himself that Judith “didn’t 
have much feelin’, ‘n' ‘twas well she didn’t.” 

* No, I guess there won't. Mr, Eldridge—the old man, 
I mean—said there wa’n't much to have a court about. 
He said he guessed they wouldn't arrest you ‘cause you 
happened to see your father on the cliffs. "N’ he said 
there wa'n’t no body, ‘n’ a court couldn’t bring much of a 
charge "thout no body. Ye see, you've got to hev a body 
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to make much of a charge. Of course your par’s drownd- 
ed—I guess there ain't much doubt ’bout ; but you 
can’t prove nothin’ thout no body. How's your mar gittin’ 


~~ 
“* Bhe isn’t well.” 

“Ain't? Is’pose not. You couldn’t really expect her 
to be real well. Does she hev no expectation of findin’ the 
body now?” 

o 0.” 

**I shouldn’t myself. It may hev ben carried out by 
the tide, 'n’ it may be thrown up on the shore hundreds of 
miles away. You can’t tell nothin’ "bout them things, 
"N’ mebby there won't no body ever be found. Was you 
comin’ in, Judith?” 

** Yes; | wanted to see Mrs. Macomber.” 

The man removed himself from the gate and allowed 
the girl to pass, She had resisted the inclination to go, 
and return when Mr. Macomber was gone. She rarely 
turned back. And now, though her very lips were white 
with the strain upon her, she walked up the path and 
into the house. 

XVL 


UNCLE DICK. 


Tue Eldridge family were at breakfast. There were 
the father and mother, the two girls, and the son Lucian. 
But there was a plate and a still unfilled chair at the right 
of the hostess, who, as she poured coffee, frequently glanced 
in the direction of the door. 

“I suppose you are thinking of Dick,” remarked Squire 
Eldridge, “‘ ’s no knowing when he'll come down. 
Sometimes he is waiting for his breakfast at seven, and 
then he is in his room till near noon. It's out of the ques- 
tion to wait for anybody like that.” 

The speaker set down his coffee-cup with more empha- 
sis than was necessary. His wife looked at him depreca- 
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cs a never did have any patience with Dick,” she 
said. ‘You know, he insists on our not making any dif- 
ference in our meals. He says he'll take his chance.” 

‘* Oh, well,” was the response, the squire trying to be 

-humored, “if you can stand it, I'm sure I can. And 
t on to be easy to put up with the whims of a man 
who has as much money as Dick Gerald has.” 

Here Mr. Eldridge laughed, and took his book again, 
for he had the unsocial it of reading at his meals. 

Lucian was silent. He had come home from a short 
absence late the night before, and he had that aggrieved 
feeling which one is apt to experience who has not slept 
sufficiently. 

** | wonder how the Grovers are?” remarked the younger 
daughter, “I’m just as interested as I can be in that fam- 
ily. They do seem to have things what you might call 
real tough.” 

** Can't you find a more ladylike phrase than real tough?” 
plaintively inquired the mother. 

‘*No, I can’t. Real tough is what I mean.” 

Mrs. Eldridge shudde a little, but she said nothing 
more. 

Lucian looked up. ‘‘ What's the matter with the Gro- 
vers?” he asked. ‘‘Isn’t the old man well supplied with 
patent medicines?” 

Before the girl could reply the door opened and a man 
of about fifty sauntered in, and took the seat by Mrs. El- 
dridge, who was his sister. This man was tall and spare. 
He was dressed in light trousers and a Prince Albert coat 
of irreproachable cut, His linen was immaculate; his nar- 
row black tie looked fresher and more elegant than any 
narrow black tie ever looked before. His forehead was 
high and retreating, and a wisp of gray hair was brushed 
up on each side, meeting in a double curl at the top. His 
eyes were y and deep set. His mustache was very 
long and thick. His cheeks and chin always had the ap- 
— of having been shaved the moment before. e 
sad a very — way with his eyes, and a sort of un- 
believing, sceptical look on his whole face. He wore a 
large ring with a carved black stone in it on his left hand. 
His hands were long and white, and his nephew Lucian 
had always had the idea that these hands betrayed, even 
more than the face of ‘their owner, the keen, curious, 
mocking mind. 

The whole outward appearance of ‘‘ Uncle Dick” was 
as if arrayed for an afternoon call. He always dressed in 
this way for morning, and for any evening function what- 
ever. He said he meant to be well d , but he “‘ would 
never be such an idiot as to wear a swallow-tail.” He did 
not explain why it was idiotic to wear the conventional 
dress-coat. When his nephew had once put that question 
to him the elder man had smiled whimsically, gazed an 
instant at his interlocutor, and then said, ‘‘So many fools 
have worn that kind of a garment that now the ent 
takes its revenge and makes a fool of a man who puts 
it on.” 

Richard Gerald, no matter how absurd was his state- 
ment, invariably uttered it in such a way that you almost 
believed it at first. Now he glanced about the table, spoke 
a comprehensive ‘‘ good-morning ” in a remarkably 
able voice, took his coffee, returned it, and said that it ap- 
peared to be a blend of two coffees, and he could never en- 
dure a blend,anyway. Would his sister please have some 

lain hot water brought in? Plain hot water was precise- 
y what he needed this morning. 

Mrs. Eldridge volubly offered tea, chocolate, coffee of 
pure Mocha or Java; but her brother answered, decisively, 
** Plain hot water, Caroline.” 

When the servant had brought this beverage, and the 
receiver of it was sipping ‘rom the cup with an air of 
great luxury, Lucian turned to his younger sister and 
asked again, ‘‘ What’s happened to the Grovers, Belle?” 


“ Quite some, I should say,” was the brisk reply. ‘‘The 
the 


youngest has died of diphtheria, and they say Judith has 
pushed her father off into the ocean near the Great Rocks. 
And how can one blame her much?” 

** Bellet” said her mother, reproachfully. 

“* Really,” said Belle, who invariably repeated an offence 
when her mother reproved her for it, ‘‘ if my father were 
like Hanford Grover I should have pus him into the 
sea long ago.” 

Here the girl looked affectionately at her father, who 
had put down his book permanently when Mr. Gerald had 
come in. Mr. Eldridge smiled back warmly in response. 

Lucian had involuntarily pushed his plate from him at 
his sister’s reply. A change like a sudden blackness came 
to his face, and the effort with which he banished this 


look was visible to his uncle, whose absorption and delight 
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yen hot water did not prevent him from noticing every- 
th nF 

‘*T suppose you're joking, Belle,” said the young man; 
** but it’s poor taste to joke in that way.” 

“I’m not joking at all,” was the response, in the same 
brisk manner. bm in solemn earpest.” 

“Then I must say you're very disagreeably flippant,” 
returned Lucian, with fraternal frankness. 

“And you're quite delightfully outspoken, Lucian 
dear,” Belle said, fashing her eyes over at brother. 

‘‘T always did say,” now remarked Mr. Gerald, suavely, 
‘‘that family life was the most blissful of any conceivab 
existence.” 

* A bit of sparring does no harm,” said the squire. He 
was always secretly wincing at ‘this brother-in-law’s re- 
marks, but he had thus far been able to conceal this fact. 

Mr. Gerald prepared to eat an egg in the shell. In this 
operation his hands seemed longer and whiter than ever. 
Lucian tried not to watch them. The young man was 
thinking of Judith, and of her grief at the of her 
little sister. He would not der the other statement 
made by Belle, for it was of course merely an invention 
of that young lady’s. He had decided not to ask any 
more questions of any member of his family. After 
breakfast he would drop in at Mrs. Guild’s and what 
there was to know. 

But Mr. Gerald had made up his mind to interrogate. 
He liked to make Belle talk, and thus indirectly shock 
Belle’s mother. As for the people of whom she bad been 
speaking, he knew agers J and cared nothing about them. 

“Let us go on with this village history,” he said, as he 
put his egg-spoon into his egg. ‘* There seem to be vicis- 
situdes here in this corner of the world, of course, for 
there’s no difference in parts of the world, anyway. 
Belle, who has died of diphtheria?” 

**A child—one of the Grovers. They live out of the 
village a bit. The father won't work; he w rather 
take patent medicines and enjoy a bad liver, they're 
just rotten poor—” 

** Belle!” from her mother. 

*“ Yes, they are rotten poor. Judith is different—” 

‘*Not rotten poor?” interrupted Mr. Gerald, lifting his 
eyebrows somewhat. 

“Oh yes,” with a slight laugh, ‘‘she’s just as poor, of 
course; she works like a slave, and takes care of the whole 
of them. When she was away they tried to raise mone 
with a bean-bottle on an old seraphine. I'll tell you all 
about it some time, uncle.” 

“I shall insist that you do so,” from Mr. Gerald. ‘A 
bean-bottle on an old seraphine! Yes, you must tell me 
about that.” 

“Yes, and father and Lucian took a lot of chances, so as 
to help, you know; and when Judith came back she just 
stepped on the whole thing. She said it wasn’t fair, and 
the seraphine wasn’t worth anything, which was the truth; 
and she went round and paid back all the money that had 
been given for guesses. She came here. I went to the 
door to her. 1 declare, I just wanted to bug her, she looked 
so proud, and so—so—well, so splendid, somehow.” 

“I never could find out,” said Mr. Gerald, ‘‘ what one 
girl means when she calls another girl ‘splendid.’” 

‘* Why, she means splendid,” answered Belle. 

“Thank you; please go right on.” 

“ Well, Judith paid this money back, and that made ber 
father so terrifically angry that he turned her out of the 
house.” 

**What!” exclaimed Lucian, oe taken by surprise. 
He said nothing more; but he felt his uncle’s eyes sweep 
over him. It was too late to be sorry he had spoken. 

‘** Dramatic scene, undoubtedly,” said Mr. Gerald, 

** Yes, Mr. Grover turned her out, though she has sup- 
ported him and the rest of them since she was big enough 
to learn to stitch in our factory. And then the youngest 
child was sick, and Judith wanted to see her, and her fa- 
ther wouldn’t let her, She had met him on the cliff by 
the Great Rocks and asked him to let her go home, so they 
say; and she pushed him off, and he fell over and can’t be 
found, and is drowned, of course; and a good thing, too.” 

** Belle!” The mother’s voice sounded like a 1, reit- 
erative note on sore instrument, 

Yes,” repeated Belle, ‘‘an awfully good thing, too, I 
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Kista’, during this story, had exerted himself to the 
utmost not to reveal the emotion it caused, and fp conse- 
quence he showed no emotion at all—not even a natural 
surprise and interest. 

r. Gerald did not look at him again save in the most 
casual way. He was saying to himself: ‘‘My nephew 
kuows more about this Judith Grover than an y here. 
Let us inquire into this. Lucian is a ridiculously good 
fellow. Let us protect him.” 

He looked over at his brother-in-law. ‘‘Is it going to 
be an affair of the courts, Alfred?” he asked. 
“Oh no, I’m sure not. Of course she didn’t do it, 
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“Certainly; and slight at that. And the body hasn’t 
been found. You can’t say a person’s been killed until 
somebody has seen him dead, you know. Terrible thing 
for the girl, though—terrible. There never was a better 
girl in world.” Mr. Eldridge spoke more and more 


earnestly. 

Lucian did not know how gratefully he was looking at 
his father, and no one, save his uncle, noticed his face. 

“ Upright, honorable to the last drop of blood in her,” 
went on the squire. ‘I’ve known her ever since she was 
born. I never in my life knew any one who so valued 
truth, who would so honor her word. Why, Dick, you 
may think me silly enough, but if there was overwhelm- 
ing evidence that she pushed ber father off the cliff, and 
she told me she did not do it, I should believe her.” 

“Bravo, father, bravo!” cried the elder daughter; “so 
should I.” 

“I’m sure I’m glad you've kept such faith in human 
nature,” said Mr. Gerald. ‘For my part, I baven’t been 
so lucky. I think any one would break a promise if the 
right thing were brought to bear. It all depends upon 
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‘*T think she has good health,” replied the squire, rather 
coldly; ** but I don’t call her plain; peo dot think she 
is beautiful.” 

Oh no, not beautiful in the least,” said Mrs. Eldridge, 
positively; ‘‘ but she has always been a very worthy per- 
son,” in that tone which some women invariably use in 
speaking of other women who are not in their set. 

The squire frowned a little, but be made no other sign 
that his wife's words irritated him. He rose, saying that 
he must go if he was to catch the train in the next town. 
Then he paused to add that the fellow who said he saw 
Judith and her father on the cliff, heard them quarrelling, 
and so on, was a fellow whose word would not be taken 
even against a thief. 

(To BE conTiINVED,)} 





I Une the essential principles of plain ing have 

been hosoagnly acquired by practice, the learner 
usually feels inclined to attempt something different from 
the ordinary straightaway style. She sees others Fo 
forming graceful curves and intricate figures, and is fired 
with ambition to equal these feats. Figure-skating, when 
once taken up, appears to be extremely fascinating to 
most people. Those who are trying it usually pick out 
some comparatively unfrequented spot on the ice, where 
they are not liable to be run down, and may often be ob- 
served to spend a whole morning or afternoon in practis- 
ing various evolutions within that limited area. 

ro be able to skate backward, and to move on the out- 
side and inside edges of the blades, are the first accom- 
plishments to be mastered, for upon these are founded 
nearly all the figures which can be executed. The great- 
est obstacle in the way of learning to skate backwards 
comes from the natural fear of leaning over sufficiently far 
in that direction. The impulse must be given largely by 
the throwing back of the weight of the body, and as this 
is apt to overbalance one at first unless it is done cau- 
tiously, beginners are reluctant to make the attempt. By 
watching a good skater it will be seen that the toes are 
turned in at starting, with one foot, say the right, a little 
in advance of the other. The push-off is then given with 
the right foot, and as it moves outward the left naturally 
glides backward in a curve on the inside edge of the run- 
ner. The stroke will be weak at first, and when its force 
is spent a push is given with the left foot, and so on alter- 
nately. The most common method of skating backwards 
is probably that where neither foot is taken from the ice, 
all the power being given by the motion of the body and 
hips. The feet are in the sume position at starting, but 
instead of pushing outward with the right, it is forced 
backward in a curve on the inside edge until it comes be- 
hind the left. The same thing is repeated with the left, 
and, without being lifted, the feet are kept moving back- 
ward in parallel undulating lines. The motion is a “ wrig- 
gling” one, and is familiar to any one who has watched 
skating. 

The outside edge, which is the basis of the long grace- 
ful cross-rolls, circles, 8’s, and numberless other figures, 
requires a gteat deal of practice before it can be done 
well. The easiest way to learn it without help is to take 
two or three vigorous strokes, bring the feet together, and 
glide round ip a circle, leaning toward the centre, and 
making the force of your stroke take you as far around 
as it possibly can. It is most natural to try the circle to 
the right first, in which case the right foot will be on the 
outside and the left on the inside edge of the blade. After 
trying this a few times the left foot ought to be lifted, so 
that you will depend for your balance 34 the 
right. Confidence is the chief requisite. A beginner is 
generally afraid of falling, and will not lean far enough 
toward the centre of the circle to bring the feet round ina 
curve. When you are able to make a complete circle on 
the ee foot you will, if you are like most people, find it 
a hard matter to educate the left up to the point of doing 
as well. The sensation is almost as awkward as when the 
bicycle pupil first attempts to turn a corner to the left, or 
the horseback-rider to use a saddle with left-handed pom- 
mels. Because of this the left should receive more atten- 
tion and discipline than the right, for in the complicated 
figures which the skater may subsequently wish to try it 
is positively necessary that both feet be equally proficient. 

After the forward cross-roll, which is the first develop- 
ment of the outside edge usually attempted, one of the 
simplest and most familiar figures is the 8. There are 
many ways of executing it, but the most common con- 
sists of making a complete circle on the outside edge of the 
right foot, and, starting from the point where this is fin- 
ished, repeating the performance with the left foot in the 
other direction. If it is neatly done the two circles will 
just touch each other at one point, and an exact “ figure 
8” be left on the ice. Some skaters, who are especial- 
ly skilful in keeping their balance, are able to describe 
two complete circles on each foot before changing to the 
other. The second one in each half is, of course, slightly 
smaller than the first, thereby making a double outline for 
the whole figure. 

Mention has already been made of the inside edge, 
which is used in skating backward, and, in combination 
with the outside, for many evolutions which require turns 
and changes of direction. It is merely the movement on 
the inside edge of the runner; not graceful in itself, but 
useful, and really necessary for a figure-skater. Both 
edges are brought into play in cutting the “figure 3.” 
This, like the 8, may be done in several different ways, 
but the following is the easiest for a beginner. Start- 
ing with the right foot, a — curve, consider- 
ably greater than a semicircle, is made on the outside 
edge. While this is being done the right shoulder will 
naturally be forward, but when the point for making the 
turn is reached it is thrust back and the body turned so 
as to bring the left around in front. At the same time 
the weight is rested on the toe of the skate, which turns 
with the motion of the body. It will then be on the in- 
side edge, backward, and the 3 is finished by making a 
curve in that position similar to the first. 

While these are the simplest movements in figure-skat- 
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, they include most of the principles necessary for the 
y= hog Ae it will probably be some time before the be- 
Ge can execute them with anything like dexterity. 

hen they have at last been perfectly acquired it will 
time enough to turn the attention to ‘‘Q’s,” “loops,” 
“‘ grape-vines,” and the like, which form the accomplish- 
ments of experts. 

Combination skating, which used to be popular some 
years ago, is seen occasionally now where three or four 
skaters of equal ability can be brought together. Pretty 
figures in the form of crosses composed of circles and 
combinations of 8’s can be skated by four persons, but 
to insure success each must perform his or her part with 
absolute precision. Figures can be invented to suit al- 
most any number of participants, the principal difficulty 
being to secure skaters who are skilful enough to cai 
them out without awkwardness. The rinks of artificial 
ice are favorite places for practising combination skating. 
The majority of ordinary skaters circle continually round 
und round the edges of the imitation pond, leaving a large 
space in the centre unoccupied. This is taken advantage 
of by the experts who wish room for their mancuvres, 
and a clever group is soon the object of attraction for all 
spectators. Apevia K. BRAINERD. 


BEAUTY AND HYGIENE. 
IIl.—CONCERNING THE MOUTH. 


fy: possess a mouth shaped like Cupid’s bow, with lips 
like dewy rose leaves, that disclose teeth that rival 
Orient pearls in whiteness and in lustre, is the happy for- 
tune of few women; but to have a mouth that shall ap- 
proximate in some degree, if it does not fully reach the 
standard of beauty, with lips of rose-leaf freshness and 
color, if not fineness, and teeth that shall at least have the 
beauty of perfect purity, is, in all but those unfortunate 
exceptional cases which are said to prove the rule, in the 
power of every woman. 

The mouth, let us say, is crooked. This defect can be 
easily remedied by adopting the habit of holding it in 
such a position as that the lip which is depressed shall be 
on a level with the more prominent lip. Or it may be that 
the lips are too thick and too prominent for beauty—then 
the mouth should be contracted as much as possible, in 
addition to which the lips are to be frequently moistened 
with an astringent lotion, or they may be anointed every 
night with a pomade made as follows: 

Melt 30 grammes of cold cream in a water bath; add 1 
gramme of pulverized tannin, and color the mixture with 
1 gramme of alkanet chips, tied in a piece of coarse mus- 
lin, infused until the desired color is obtained. 

The cold cream to be used in this pomade is made as 
follows: 


Oil of sweet almonds .............-.-++. 150 grammes. 
Radar sengedscveesteseveceeene 
rgin wax 15 o 
EEE wubb ove cancncvetvonescesces ss 380 eee 
Cologne water ...........cccceeeeeeeees 8 “6 
IED cicnccctnndocces sosvert 1 gramme. 


Melt the oil, the wax, and the spermaceti together in a 
water bath; turn the mixture into a marble mortar, and 
when it has bardened work it thoroughly with the pestle, 
gradually adding the rose-water and the balsam of Mecca. 
This cold cream may also be used with excellent results 
for the face. 

Exceedingly thin lips,on the other hand, may be made 
fuller by frequent suction, by pulling them outward, by 
bathing them occasionally with a stimulating lotion, and 
by anointing them at night with a pomade composed as 
follows: 


Red pepper. ..... sc cecccceceecerececeune 1 gramme. 
Simple cerate..........--.ceeeceeecceceees 4 grammes. 
Essence of clumamon ............-0++++-++ 6 drops. 


In this case the mouth should not be kept habitually 
closed, but, on the contrary, partly open, in order that the 
lips may have free room for development. 

th some persons the lips have a tendency to chap 
easily and to become dry and discolored. The best means 
of neo tendency is to anoint them every night 
on going to with a — cold cream. The habit of 
biting the lips, and especially of me = off detached por- 
tions of the skin, should be carefully avoided. It is 
ruinous to their beauty, both of color and of texture, and 
may even cause troublesome and sometimes incurable 
eruptions. It is injurious in a lesser degree to moisten 
the lips frequently with the saliva, or to pass the tongue 
over them to make them red or fresh-looking. This habit 
also tends to discolor and dry them and to make them 
chap. 

ik geek cream for freshening and reddening the lips 
is made as follows: 


Li). SEE 15 grammes. 
SS PS 15 sa 
REE RID io 6:00 00 ccc ccc eso .00 oes 2 a 


Melt the wax in the olive oil in a water bath; infuse the 
alkanet chips, tied in a piece of coarse muslin, in the mix- 
ture for an hour; then strain, and add to it when cold 3 
drops of essence of roses. 

Almost as essential to the beauty of the mouth as fresh 
and rosy lips are red and healthy -looking gums, and 
sound, or at least well-preserved and white teeth. To 
keep both in good condition scrupulous care will generally 
suffice. The followiag wash will be found excellent for 
strengthening and hardening weak gums, or those that 
have a tendency to bleed: 


Woundwort water .........--.ssesereees 125 grammes. 
Componnd spirits of horseradish....... 15 ~ 
Essential ofl of cloves .......+..--+s000+ 2 drops. 


Mix all together, and use the elixir diluted with water to 
the required strength. 

This wash has also the p’ rty of strengthening the 
nerves of the teeth and promoting the growth of the gums 
when worn away from the roots of the teeth, thus tending 
to preserve the latter and to keep them from falling out. 
It may be used daily by those who have spongy or pale 
gums. For others its use two or three times a week will 
suffice to keep the in a healthy condition. 

For the health of the gums it is important that the rules 
of hygiene should be in eating, as indigestion 
is a fruitful source of disease both of the gums and the 
teeth. Very hot and very cold, as well as acid drinks, 
should be avoided, and the mouth should always be wash- 
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ed after meals. The excessive use of the toothpick or the 
tooth-brush is, however, yp meg and should be avoided. 
A very hard tooth-brush should never be used, as it irri- 
tates the gums and finally wears them, causing the teeth 
to drop out. Tartar should never be allowed to collect at 
the roots of the teeth, this giving rise to an inflamed con- 
dition of the gums, which in turn reacts upon the teeth, 
causing them to decay and sometimes to fall out. 

The care of the teeth and the means of keeping the 
breath sweet are subjects of great importance and must 
be reserved for another paper. 





, ery New York branch of the Association of Collegiate 

Alumne held its annual social meeting at the residence 
of Miss Annie Brown on Saturday afternoon, February Ist, 
and graduates of most of the leading women’s colleges 
were present. Some business was transacted, including 
the election of officers for 1896, which resulted in choosing 
for president, Mrs. J. A. Collier; vice-president, Miss 
Elizabeth Raeburn Hoy; secretary, Miss Inez Whitfield; 
treasurer, Miss Alice Williams; directors, Miss Elizabeth 
B. Cutting, Miss Lydia M. Dame, Miss A. R. Green, Miss 
Ethel Evans, Miss C. V. Grover. Reports were read from 
the standing committees on ‘‘The Mercantile Inspection” 
and ‘Small Parks for Children.” Miss Sebring, of the 
Teachers’ College, was appointed to co-operate with Miss 
Millicent Shinn, of California, in regard to the study of 
the development of children. At the close of the business 
meeting Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart read selections from 
her own writings in her inimitable style, illustrating the 
negro, poor white, and Italian dialects. In response to 
two enthusiastic encores she recited some bits of her 
verse. After which refreshments were served and oppor- 
tunity given for social intercourse. 


The two balls given by Mrs. Astor and Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor respectively in their new houses were undoubtedly 
the smartest social events of the season. The cotillon 
favors were particularly pretty, but those given at Mrs. 
Jolin Jacob Astor’s dance were the more elaborate. 

At Mrs. Astor’s ball there was no display made of the 
favors until the second figure, when Mrs John Jacob 
Astor carried about on a silver salver a quantity of the 
dainty little silver trifles that are so much the rage now. 
Silver being cheap at present, there was perhaps no great 
intrinsic value attached to the favors, which, however, had 
been chosen with care and taste, and will be cherished as 
souvenirs by those who were fortunate enough to receive 
them. 

At the dance in Mrs. John Jacob Astor’s house there 
were fewer guests. The cotillon had only favor figures, 
and the favors were markedly original and pretty. Silver 
— largely, end several of the favors, such as hand 
mirrors, photo-frames, were extremely handsome. The 
flower figure was beautiful. The bouquets being arranged 
over a Sedan chair of unusual size. This chair was 
brought into the ballroom and put into full view before 
the bouquets were taken from it. 

The favors that attracted the most attention, and caused 
no end of merriment, consisted of stuffed birds of brill- 
iant plumage—parrots that were perched on a stick tied 
with broad ribbon bows. Satin banners embroidered with 
the Astor monogram were also effective. A May- pole, 
with the streamers all of roses, was a figure that was 
really beautiful, and the smartly gowued women dancing 
under the lines of flowers é a picture not soon to be 
forgotten. 

uch simpler favors were the sachet-bags of gay-colored 
satin or rich brocade, but they were so daintily fashioned, 
and all the materials so rich and handsome, that it was 
only by contrast with the other more expensive favors 
that they could be considered simple. The same care and 
taste evidently been exerc in the choosing of each 
and eyery favor that was given out. 


American Day at the Chicago Women’s Club called 
forth a series of speeches remarkable even in that note- 
worthy body of women. The beautiful club-rooms were 
decorated with American flags, and the whole atmosphere 
tingled with patriotism, from the initia) speech by Miss 
Beecher, of Brooklyn, to the hearty singing of ‘‘ America” 
by the entire club, with which the formal programme 
closed, to be followed by the charming chat over a cup of 
tea that is one of the most delightful features of the club 
gatherings. The s es, Which varied from ten to twen- 
ty minutes in length, dealt with such topics as the Monroe 

trine, Education through the Flag, Maize as a National 
Emblem, Nature’s Wonders in America, Great Americans, 
The Expression of Art in America, Precepts for Patriots, 
American Virtues, American Shortcomings, and Un-Amer- 
icanized Americans. It is hard to choose where all are ad- 
mirable, but mention may be especially made of the ad- 
dress by Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, and Dr. Be- 
dell's talk on American Shortcomings. 


The Cincinnati Women’s Club, although not quite two 
years old, is already self-supporting and has its own 
rooms. The president, Miss Laws, is the heart and sou! 
of the organization, and under her superintendence and 
that of the heads of the various committees the club does 
much good and faithful work. Questions of civic and 
municipal interest are discussed, and social science and 
philanthropy receive attention, as well as such topics as 
education, art, music, literature, and other kindred sub- 
jects. The club comprises in the highest sense the best 
women of the city. 


Those who only knew the late Dr. Talbot H. Chambers 
as the profound student, the scholarly preacher, the keen 
critic, can hardly appreciate what his death means to the 
large circle of friends who had the pleasure of knowing 
him in his home. There he was at his best, and his ge- 
niality and exceeding sweetness of character endeared him 
to all who knew him well. With advancing years his 
manner mellowed, and there came into it a gentleness that 
did not detract from his force, or lessen the quick sense of 
fun that made him so delightful a companion. 





HELEN KELLER AND HER TEACHER, MISS SULLIVAN 


HELEN KELLER 


‘et Sunday afternoon in the early spring of 1895, in 
Mrs. Dodge’s rooms, we first met Helen Keller. I can 
not give expression to, nor can | altogether explain to my 


nt the impression she made upon us We felt as if we 
ere | ng into a perfectly clean, fresh soul, exhibited 
is by a person of more than usual intellect and intelli- 


freely and without reserve Here was a creature 
solutely knew no guile and no sorrow; from whom 

hat was impure and unpleasant had been kept; a child 
ature with a phenomenally active mind, one who knew 

! t things that were known to men and women of ma 

tur \ ind the highest culture, and yet who had no 

though evil in her heart, and no idea that wickedness 
‘ ulin exists in the hearts of others. She was a reve 
lation and an inspiration to us. And she made us think 

1 shudder, and think again. She had come straight 
from the hands of God, and for fourteen years the world 
ind the flesh and the devil had not obtained possession of 
bh 

Physica he is large for her years, and more fully de 
velop han isthe every-day girlof her age. Her face is 
almost beautifu and her ex pre ssion is charming to behold 
i varying changes, which are always bright. Her fea 
tures are regular and perfect. And she moves one to tears 
ev when one is smiling with her. 

Speechile glitless since she was a year and a half old, 
remembe g absolutely nothing of sight or of sound, she 
l been taught in some miraculous way (to me as mar 
vellous as the science of astronomy) to express herself rap 
j n the sign-language, and even by the vocal organs 
Her voice in the beginning was harsh, and mechanical, and 
metallic, but distinct; and her articulation still is slow, 
but clear She has no sense of the sound she utters, but 
she utters it plainly enough. Her teacher, Miss Sullivan, 
told he y the sign- language) that I had written a book 
ibout Edinburgh, and she said Edinboro must be a 
pretty city,” giving it the proper pronunciation, ‘‘ Edin 
bor with which those who are ignorant of Scotland are, 
as a rule, so rarely familias 

She has been taught to hear by the touch. She places 
her forefinger on the lips of the speaker, and with het 
thumb and little finger on the throat and vocal cords she 
catches what is said, and repeats it in her turn. 

She seems to have a sixth sense. She receives and un 
derstands somehow what of course she cannot hear 
rhe devotion she has for her teacher is beyond all words; 
her absolute dependence upon that teacher is inexpressi 


bly touching: and when some one spoke of this, and won 
dered what would become of Helen in case of any sep 
ration, the child, hearing nothing of course, turned to the 
eacher,and pulling her face towards her own, kissed het 


the lips, as if to say she could not think of it. This to 
me was the most startling of all her actions—almost an 
evidence of psychological impression. She had perceived 
through some unconscious movement of the teacher's 
hand, which she held, the teacher's own inmost feelings at 
the suggestion of this idea—perhaps a new one even to 
her; certainly one never before entering the head of the 
child Miss Sullivan told us that, with no conscious 
movement intentional or perceptible “talking with 
her fingers,” she could make the child follow her own 
thoughts, do what she wished her to do, go where she 
wished her to go, perform any of the acts of ‘‘ mind 
reading” which the professional psychologists exhibit on 
the stage, or in an amateur way The teacher, however, 
was not aware of anything like phenomenal thought 
transferrence She could not control the child except 
by the power of touch. She repeated the story of Hel- 


en's first experience of death, of her first notion that any- 
thing like death had ever come into the world. They 
had entered a cemetery with her—a word of which she 
knew nothing, a place concerning the significance or the 
use of which she knew nothing, when the child sud 
denly began to weep and to ask what it all meant. This, 
however, the teacher ascribed to nothing more than the 
child's plenomenal perception of the unexpressed feel 
ings of those about her. Death, and the idea of death, 
she never seems to have grasped. All sad thoughts and 
lessons have been kept away from her. She is familiar 
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’ with history, as she is familiar with all 
literature. She knows that men and 
women are now, have been, and are 
not; but with their going away, and 
where to, and why, she has not con- 
cerned herself. No doubt she thinks, 
simply, that they have gone back, for 
a time, to the sightlessness which still 
possesses her; back to the absence of 
the sense of hearing from which she 
suffers— although not uupleasantly— 
back to the condition of want of speech 
from which she is just emerging. 

She has read, of course, all the books 
for the blind which have come within 
her reach; and her teacher has read to 
her the standard works, not only in 
English, but in other tongues. Speak- 
ing of Edinburgh, she was perfectly fa- 
miliar with Scott's association with the 
beautiful old city, and she told me, vo 

; cally, that she had ‘‘ read” Joanhoe and 

Quentin Durward. She knew Mark 

Pwain's works, and laughed at the mere 

mention of his name. She knew Mrs. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin’s stories, and 
when we told her of Mrs, Wiggin’s ap 
proaching wedding she quoted, out 
loud, ‘‘ Patsey’s” remark about some 
body that ‘‘she’d be married the first 
chance she got.”” She asked the happy 
gentleman's name; girl-like, she want- 
ed to know if he was good-looking, 
and she was pleased to hear him so re- 

Z ported. And then she said, vocally al 

ways, “‘ What a queer combination, the 

doubling of the double ‘ g’s’—Riggs- 

Wiggin!” Thus exhibiting, with all 

her deafness, some miraculous sense of 

sound. She said she loved Mrs, Wig 
gin and wanted to meet her. She also 
loved Mark Twain, and she laughed 
heartily at some little characteristic 
story of the gentle, serious humorist, 
which her teacher translated toher. It 
reminded her of a scene in the Old Homestead ; and then 
we learned that she had ‘“‘ seen” the comedy, and knew 
all about it. When I told her of its presentation at Keene, 





New Hampshire, where the scenes are laid, and that the 
spectators there were disappointed in it, and said ‘‘ it was 
not acting, but just a lot of fellows going about doing 
things,” she was greatly pleased, and spoke of the differ- 
ence in the ‘‘ point of view "'—the phrase being her own. 

She langhs at everything. She smiles with every one 
Everything is pleasant to her. Everybody is good. God 
grant that she may never find out the innate cussedness 
of things and of men! 

When one asked her if she thought she saw and heard 
in her dreams, she replied, at once and with strong em- 
phasis, ‘‘I am sure I do.” But nothing that she had 
dreamed could she remember to tell us. It was all for 
gotten when she awoke, she said. 

Mrs. Dodge’s little grandson, to amuse her, put into her 
hands a toy engine and car, when she immediately asked, 
‘* Where are you going to on the train?” She was givena 
little bronze figure of a bull, and was told it was by Barye. 
She did not recognize it as Barye’s work, and said so. 
And she was right. Then she was handed another piece 
of sculpture, and she said at once, ‘‘ That’s a Barye lion.” 
And again she was right. 

She writes an excellent, strong, clear, characteristic 
hand. The letters are firm and upright, and there is no 


LTuctp tly ai $ 
Helen cLlen 


blot or blur. Her composition is better than that of most 
women twice her age. She has three type-writing ma- 
chines, containing different combinations of characters, 
upon each of which she expresses herself as regularly, as 
orderly, and as rapidly as could any professional worker 
on that instrument; and no one seeing her ‘‘ copy,” would 
for a moment imagine under what dreadful difficulties it 
had been made 

To a Miss Herrick to whom she was introduced she 
spoke of the great poet who bore the same name. Her 
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familiarity with literature and history is far beyond that 
of any child of fourteen of whom I ever knew or heard. 
And her memory of what she has learned is as phenomenal 
as is anything about her miraculous career. Her powers 
of concentration are of course heightened and intensified 
by the isolation of her surroundings. She is not distract 
ed or attracted by disturbing sights and sounds, ag other 
mortals are; and the time we spend in seeing and in lis- 
tening are spent by her in thought 

Helen came to see us at our own house a week or so 
later. And there she met, by a prearranged plan of ours, 
Mr. Howells and “‘ Mark Twain’—for the first time, and 
to her own great pleasure and theirs. She was prepared 
to see Mr. Clemens, but Mr. Howells was a delightful sur 
prise to her. They both talked to her—through the teach- 
er and through her own delicate sense of touch on the lips 
‘*Mark” told her stories, serious, comic, and curious, and 
she understood and appreciated and enjoyed them all 
She asked how he came to adopt his nom de plume—the 
words are her own. He repeated the already well-known 
tale. Told her that ‘‘Mark Twain” meant a depth of 
twelve feet, and that it was used because the sound of the 
word ‘‘ Twain” “‘carried further” than the words ‘‘ two 
fathoms.” This she comprehended at,once. Then he add- 
ed that it had been the pseudonym of another pilot, and that 
he, Mr. Clemens, took it and used it when the original had 
gone into port and did not need it any more. And Helen 
added, ‘‘ And you made it famous!” He said, in his serio- 
comic way, that it is not inappropriate to him, because 
he’s sometimes light and on the surface, and sometimes— 
** Deep,” interrupted the child. She felt his hair and his 
face in a tender, inquisitive way—the only one of us whom 
her curiosity prompted her to examine in that manner— 
in order to satisfy herself as to how he ‘‘looked.” A few 
of the violets we had given her she selected and put, her- 
self, into the proper button-hole of his coat. He was pe- 
culiarly tender and lovely with her—even for Mr, Clemens, 
and she kissed him when he said good-by. Ten minutes 
after she supposed he had gone, and after their adieus had 
been made, he came into the dining-room where she was 
taking a cup of tea, and put his hands on her head in pass- 
ing; and she recognized at once the mere touch of his fin- 
gers on her hair, although she did not know that he was 
still in the house. She recognized every one of us by the 
touch, although there were but twoof us whom she had ever 
met before, and they but once. As she sat on the sofa we 
approached her, in turn, and she knew us all, even Mrs. 
Hazlehurst, whom she called, at once, by an entirely un- 
familiar and uncommon name, though she had simply met 
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her as she entered the 
room. 

We all talked to her in 
turn. She asked about 
my dogs, and I repeated 
some of the rhymes I had 
written about them, fool- 
ish and sillyenough. But 
she understood all the jin- 
gle and all the plays upon 
words, and she _ said, 
‘* Why, you are a humor- 
ist too.” I wish she were 
right. 

yhen Mrs. Hutton said 
to her, ‘‘ I believe you like 
to talk to strangers, Hel- 
en,” she replied immedi- 
ately, ‘“‘ But there are no 
strangers here.” And she 
said once, apropos of no- 
thing—*“ How many books 
you have!” She had come 
directly from the library 
door to her sofa. She had 
not been told that it was a 
library. She had had no 
intimation that there was 
a book in the room. 

In the dining- room I 
*‘showed” her a quaint 
little wineglass in the 
shape of a thistle. She 
felt it, recognized at once 
the flower it represented, 
and hesitated to accept it 
when I told her that I 
wanted her to carry it 
home, in remembrance of 
me, And when I explain- 
ed that it was one of a 
set brought from Scotland 






years before, and dearly prized by my mother, that but 
one of them had ever been given away, and that one by 
the mother to the wife that now is, and long before there 
was any thought of such a thing in the minds of any of 
us, she drew my face to hers and kissed me—twice. [ 
felt that I had received a benediction. 

She is peculiarly affectionate and demonstrative in her 
disposition. And she bestows her innocent kisses upon 
persons of all ages and of either sex as freely and as guile 
lessly as the ordinary girl of fifteen would bestow a harm 
less innocent smile. 

She came to us again, just before the last Christmas, to 
meet Miss Ellen Terry, by especial request of both of them; 
and,naturally,they were mutually delighted and impressed 
A number of her friends and ours dropped in during the 
afternoon, and the child was peculiarly happy among us 
all. Mrs. Hutton had bought for her, as a Christmas gift, 
a little plaster cast, which she recognized as a lioness, ad 
miring the freedom and action of its movements. When 
the author of Timothy's Quest entered, I said, ‘‘ This is 
a literary lioness, Helen, but you can only look at her; 
she belongs to Mr. Riggs.” When the author of Hans 
Brinker came | said, ‘* Helen, this is the biggest literary 
lioness in the whole show.” With a smile, and a caress 
for Mrs. Dodge, she replied, at once, ‘‘ All the lionesses in 
your menagerie are very gentle!” 

When she was presented to Mrs. Sangster, whom she 
had never met before, she said,‘‘ But your name should be 
Songster, you sing so sweetly.” 

After the guests had gone their different ways Helen 
staid behind ‘*‘to talk them over”; and thus she summed 
up Miss Terry: ‘‘ Her voice is soft, gentle, and low, and 
full of pathos. She is quite as divinely tall as I had pic 
tured her, but not so slender. She is full of tender sym- 
pathy. Iam not at all disappointed in her. And when I 
spoke to her of her grandchildren she kissed my hand!” 

At Sir Henry Irving’s invitation she went to the the 
atre to see ‘‘ Charles the First”; and before the perform 
ance she was carried by Mr. Stoker to the dressing-room, 
where she saw the mimic King and Queen, entirely 
equipped for their parts. She examined, carefully, ev 
ery detail of costume, wig, and ‘‘make-up”; and then 
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from her seat, she listened to the story of the pathetic 
play, as it was told to her by Miss Sullivan, through the 
medium of the sigu-language, commuuicated in some mi- 
raculous manner from hand to hand. ~ 

On ber way to the theatre she had told the teacher that 
she did not care for Charles; that she did not admire his 
character, that she thought he was foolish and selfish, if 
not actually in the wroug. On her way home from the 
theatre she confessed that she had seen him in an entirely 
new light, that now she not only pitied, but loved him! 

The teacher interests and impresses us almost as much 
as does the pupil. Greater love, greater devotion, greater 
patience never were known, A whole life has been given 
up to one beautiful, unselfish object, with no hope of re- 
ward here. And, if the theory is true that in the next 
life we are to carry on the work we have done in this, 
what reward cav she have hereafter? In the world to 
which she is going there will be no blind, no deaf, no 
dumb to teach, no helpless to care for; the fruit of know- 
ledge will grow upon every tree, and all the souls will be 
protected and saved. LAURENCE HurTon. 


MRS. DEE’S ENCORE." 


BY E. IRENAEUS STEVENSON. 





CHAPTER IV.—({Continued.) 

4h opportunity for at least a beginving came, out of 

hand. Mr. Breezer and Van Zile returned, the former 
fast recovering his usual dignity and self-assurance, pro- 
testing that Mr. Mareptos was the grand-master of his 
profession, and that to yield to him was a necessity that 
one didn’t regret. The party turned its attention to 
Breezer. Mr. Mareptos came to Sylvester's side and sat 
down. . 

“Mr. Sard, I am very happy to have met you again. I 
must thank you once more, as one who is a bad swimmer, 
and also takes cold easily—not to mention the fact that I 
wear a new repeater.” 

Sylvester returned polite commonplaces. He was much 
pleased to have gained Mr. Mareptos’s good-will. And 
he felt more assured by this time that Mr. Mareptos was 
a discreet gentleman, however riddlesome a man. 

‘*May I put a professional question to you that inter- 
ests me, Mr. Mareptos?” he asked, hesitatingly. 

““My dear sir! A thousand questions!” replied the 
hypnotist. ‘I hope that I can answer at least one, to 
your satisfaction.” 

“You were speaking of the curative powers of a— 
physician, such as yourself. Is it not possible that a 
strong prejudice, or group of prejudices, for or against 
anything—I mean one that shows itself abruptly, you un- 
derstand—is an indication that a man or a woman is alto- 
gether in an unnatural mental status? Even if otherwise 
they seem normal ?¢ 

** Not only possible, but quite usual, Mr. Sard. In fact, 
it is often the only safe evidence of it, all other signs fail- 
ing—never reaching the surface. A man or woman may 
have become, and be, wholly insane, and yet seldom show 
the world so unpleasant a truth.” 

** And in the instance of those persons—a woman, for 
example, who is suppc to be entirely cured after a 
term of real mental disturbance? A woman who is found 
to like something that she disliked —to dislike what she 
fancied—is such a woman really well again?” 

“She is apt to be anything but well again. Indeed, 
such changes in her ideas are of much importance in de- 
termining how far she is herself. Unfortunately, Mr. 


Sard, many doctors, many alienists, are grossly deceived. 


Often they are grossly careless of such indications in pa- 
tients. There are tragedies that occur from just that 
truth.” 

Sard felt a throb of excitement. 

“My dear Mr. Sard! The world to-day is full of peo- 
le who are a plague and a danger to their dearest friends! 
hey are well and not well, sane and yet insane. Oh 

yes, it is true that we are all of us more or less mad, as 
the phrase goes. 1 am not entering into that plight of 
humanity in general. No. But I have seen so much 
trouble, sir—so much trouble merely because a map or a 
woman needed (perhaps but a little) more help from a real 
specialist—one who can be a specialist. Dear me! Such 
a pity, such a pity!” 

‘But is not the intervention of such a specialist as— 
yourself—a very complicated—a very difficult matter?’ 

** Not at all.” Mareptos laughed softly. ‘‘ That is, not 
my case, at least. I believe, however, that I am more for- 
tunate than many of my profession. 1 make my inter- 
vention, as you term it, of the simplest kind and process. 
I pride myself on being able to do so.” 

“That must be of much convenience.” 

“It is. Surely. I remember once being called upon 
by an old friend, the physician of an Italian gentleman—I 
was in Algiers at the time—to persuade him that his wife 
—such a utiful woman, a ——e of yours, Mon- 
sieur Sard—was by no means cured of insanity,was every 
hour and every minute acting and thinking in insanity 
(sometimes to grave inconveniences)—when he believed 
that beyond a tendency to become excited the lady was 
well as himself.” 

**She had been unbalanced?” 

**Oh, entirely. And she was! A fire had broken out 
one day in her nursery. Her little child was burned to 
death. In a measure, the fault had been the mother’s. 
She bad gone to a ball without attending to some ar- 
rangements in her apartment. For three months she was 
in a maison de santé in Rome. At times she was violent. 
Then she improved. A calm,a melancholy, came. This 
passed. She was apparently absolutely cured. Her doc- 
tor, her husband, her brother—they were perfectly reas- 
sured, allof them. She returned to Milan—to her iene 

The reader can picture the de of Sylvester's atten- 
tion to this “ professional” experience, ‘‘So far it is much 
Mrs. Dee's case, in duplicate,” he was saying to himself. 

‘Am I boring you, Monsieur Sard?” inquired “ey 7 
agai a a the French prefix of courtesy, as if in- 
ad vertently. 

‘* You are entertaining me intensely.” 

** Alors, comme j'ai vous dit, monsieur, cette pauvre 
Madame Mila— I beg your pardon. As I was saying, 
this poor lady was considered restored to herself wholly. 
And yet she was in much anything but herself. Rather 

* Begun in Hazrzs'’s Bazan No. 5, Vol. XXIX. 
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was she some new Madame Mila. For observe, I beg. 


She had been fond of after her house herself— 
of directing all the ménage. Now she liked to dance and 
drive and move in society. She had been rather quiet, 
and had talked less than —than most American ladies. 
Now she was always laughing, always coquetting, discuss- 
ing, carrying out some new to spend time and money. 
She became officious, and a real madame j ordonne. And if 
she was crossed in anything, why tears, a flood of talk, 
and terrible headaches and sulkiness. They had feared that 
the return to the scene of the accident which had cost her 
child its life would affect her dangerously. But no, she 
did not seem distressed. She spoke of the affair with a 
sort of—of quiet, and very becoming sadness, and every 
now and then she took flowers to the little grave. She 
would come back from it by one of the fashionable drives, 
and perhaps make a round of visits in returning!” 

** But, worse than all this, she had been restored to her 
husband only to grow to dislike him, with no more reason 
than is in the palm of my hand. She had adored him. It 
had been a madly romantic love-match. Now she was 
simply polite to him, then bored by him, and at last she 
told her brother that she regarded her marriage as the su- 
preme mistake of her life, and that she was determined to 
quit him, her home, and Italy—yes, by a runaway, though 
one with no gallant init. She hated her confessor, too, and 
shunned him—a most admirable, valued family friend. 
One day they missed her. Her husband found her at the 
railway station, with five trunks, He reproached her. She 
became very angry. When she had been induced to re- 
turn home she burst into tears, and declared that she 
loved him with all her heart, as she once had done, poor 
woman! The next day the American consul received a 
visit from her. She wished his assistance in flight from 
a cruel man that she could not endure! She im; 
the consul as altogether collected and rational. But. she 
had no case for his intervening. He sent for her brother. 
He was perfectly bewildered. But, lo! in the mean time 
the lady tripped on a staircase in their palazzo. She was 
helpless in her bed with a broken ankle and arm, and in 
too much pain to carry out plans that came from her 
crazy antipathy, The surgeon was, as I said, an old 
friend of mine. He sent for me, with the husband's per- 
mission. Under the excuse of her accident | made her 
my patient for a matter so much more serious than she 
could suppose.” 

*‘ And you cured her?” 

“If to-day there is any woman more attached to her 
husband, more obedient to her confessor, more interested 
in all her household's comforts, more composed, often 
more afflicted with the recollection of ber only child’s 
death—in short, any woman more what she began to be 
and in life should be—I would fake it as a favor to meet 
her. Yes, yes, Madame Mila now is well. She was ill, 
long ill. And particularly was she saved from a sad va- 
gary, a misfortune and cruelty to others, that might have 

ove forward to the end, with none pee its origin. 


He was a mind-influencing cure that was need It cured 
er.” 
Mr. Mareptos paused; then he added, decisively, 


‘Which cure brought her back to her true réle in exist- 
ence, as it alone could do, without her even discovering 
the process,” 

** Allow me,” said Sylvester. ‘* Might it not better be 
said that you divested her of any réle? That you made 
her withdraw from a terrible kind of play -actiug, Mr. 
Mareptos?” 

“As you please. In any case,it was an encore. Yes, 
an encore! And long may she play it! Oh, the English 
Shakespeare said many stupid things in those fine plays of 
his! One of the stupidest was his asking in some one of 
them, who shall be a clergyman—what shall minister, I 
meaun—toa mind diseased? Why, another mind, of course!” 

It would be a confused matter to describe what wishes 
and impulses were fermenting now in Sylvester's heart. 
Would it be of any possible use—had he any right to com- 
mit to Mr. Mareptos his stolen secret? to ask his judgment 
on a hidden tragedy that was so perfectly on the lines 
with the wonted one of Madame Miia? It sounded to the 
same key of madness—maduess disguised in a sufficient 
appearance of health. Could he contrive to enlist Ma 
Dee's attention to the likeness, and to awaken her to this 
chance of averting a great grief? Would he be able to 
broach the matier to her? Or to find out and unbosom 
himself to young Gilbert Rood? No, no; he was shut up, 
chained fast in his wretched situation. He could not turn 
one way or another to be of service, if of service he might 
be, without a check, a condition to face which he could 
not encounter. Oh, if Mary Dee only knew that he knew! 

** Yet,” reflected Sylvester, “even if 1 were in full con- 
fidence with either of them, how do I know that this in- 
explicable doctor of the insane and of the insane - sane 
would care to offer opinions or assistance? Nay, that 
Miss Dee would consent to their mysterious aid? Con- 
found it! I am helpless.” 

“Mr. Sard!” The voice of aeepees, low and kindly, 
recalled Sylvester from his exci distraction. ‘* Ex- 
cuse me, But have you any particular—any private—in- 
terest in a case of this mental disturbance? ask merely 
at a venture, of course. I—I am always interested, sick or 
well, in such.” 

“‘T have, Mr. Mareptos,” Sylvester answered, before he 
thought of his reserve. 

‘‘Ah! And a serious one?” 

**] have every reason to think so.” 

** A relative?” 

No.” 

“Some one in whom you have a special interest, how- 
ever? I see. Mr. Sard, would you care to call for any aid 
from me? If you should care,I am very much at your 
service—as a friend. Confidentially ” 

Sylvester could not resist the throb of sympathy, the 
impulse to commit himself to he knew not what, save that 
it was an interference for the salvation of Mary Dee. 

“I thank you very, very much, Mr Mareptos. Do not 
think that I pro to tax your time and strength un- 
kindly. In fact, I cannot tell you to-night how far I may 
be able to do that. But if I should take you at your word 
—Mr. Mareptos, will you be free to call on me to-morrow 
bers will give you my address.” 

** With pleasure. I have no engagement, and if I had, 
I would cancel it.” 

They were interrupted by Van Zile. Mr. Mareptos 
noted the address. Bard felt that he was wading into 


the Rubicon with liability to a fatal cramp. He was dis- 
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bound up, with a whole chain of un t difficulties, a 
man’s total failure to mind his own % 

There was more fun before the evening closed, but no 
more thought-transferrence. The host offered himself as a 
lamb for the sacrifice, and the result was a series of expe- 
riences for him that rivalled the Breezer catalogue. Lan- 
caster took his turn and committed a forgery, and wrote 
oro a drivel a posed to be a Fnent bend on 
combiniug cling with astronomy. ht played a 
concerto iu horrible cacophony, and swam across the table 
under the im that he was a snapping-turtle in a 
ae With such lesser fooleries the evening 


“*I will come, Mr. Sard,” remarked Mareptos—‘‘I will 
come. And you may be sure that anything that you may 
have to say will make my evening iuteresting.” 

This was ominous. Sylvester felt himself committed. 
He was to be, he greatly feared, a helpless victim of cir- 
cumstances, of his own indiscretion, of too much sympathy 
with a pair of distressed lovers, and of coincidences that 
somehow he could not help taking as absolution for an 
eavesdropper’s shame. 


bout up witha whole chain of tnpleasen difeutc, 


CHAPTER V. 
“IN THE AFTERNOON I CAME IN FROM AN ERRAND,” 


Ir ever a man was in unhappiness that man was Syl- 
vester Sard, as he awaited Miss Dee next afternoon for 
her lesson. He would even gladly have received a mes- 
sage from her that her cold was sufficiently troublesome 
vd ger ony her coming. sy bi ee had ‘had a bad, a very 

night; and all a day's usiness, since it had not im- 
proved on his discomforts. For the upshot of much per- 
turbation and of endless and contrary resolves was that— 
he would tell her that he had overheard! 

Yes, he would! It would be the first costly self-abne- 

ng step. After that could he not gradually broach to 

r his new conviction—that before concluding this un- 
happy affair for her, before a moment more of Mrs. Dee’s 
preoccupation about it, an effort ought to be possible in the 
way of altering Mrs. Dee’s sentiments? The idea would 
startie the girl. It startled Sylvester. But could he not 
induce to consider the situation and her duty in a 
new light? bring her to talk it over with himself and Gil- 
bert teed—ahe he longed to meet, sure of his aston- 
ished co-operation? Here was Mareptos. The man’s of- 
fer to him the night before was plainly earnest. 

It was not the least of the delicate and unpleasant details 
of such a resolution as Sylvester had taken that he must 
convince Miss not ouly that her step-mother could 
some day be beags | regretful of her share in promoting 
such a marriage, full of contrariety and caprice, but that he 
must convince the girl that the lady was still mad—proba- 
bly mad as a March hare! There was no joy in that neces- 
sity. Still, if Miss Mary could be rescued from such a 

light, the missions of Sylvester and of an ally like Mr. 
Teseptes were laudable. 

But before anything must come Sylvester’s a 
= confession. At he shivered, even in determin- 

on it, 

iss Dee came in with an assumed vivacity. 

“No, indeed,” she said, answering his question, ‘‘my 
throat is quite well. I wouldn’t lose my lesson to-day 
for anything. You shall hear how well I shall do.” 

There were shadows on her face. A tremulousness Jay in 
her voice. The letter to Gilbert Rood must have been 
more difficult in its generous ulness than many mis- 
sives to which it was a successor. Would she refer to the 
favor Sylvester had done her? he wondered, as he took up 
the music and laid it before him. That opening would be 
an ease to him in setting about the matter, which already 
weighed so heavily on him as to frighten him into a ms 
in pretending to run over an accompaniment that be well 
knew. He could not set about his admission so off-hand, 
as he had made up his mind was best. But all bis firm- 
ness, his sympathy, and his desires came surging into his 
heart. He my playing. 

“Miss Dee,’ began, *‘ I—I feel that I ought—that I 
must say something to you—must make a strange and dis- 
agreeable kind of confession to you—before we begin our 
lesson. I hardly know how to do it.” 

“ Really?” she asked, surprised at his disturbed manner. 
‘*Ts it of great importance?” 

‘*I feel it so. In making it I must throw myself on 
your kindness—as my judge.” 

**T shall be glad to be kind, Mr. Sard. What am I to 
pear?” 

‘Miss Dee, your note thanked me far more than I de- 
serve for what was of service to you yesterday.” 

She frowned as this allusion was made. Sard was sure 
that she had not felt as if she could make any. She had 
seemed to doubt it, in her writing him. He was then suf- 
ficiently tactless in her eyes already. 

‘**T had hoped that my note would make you feel that 
I—I could not be grateful enough, Mr. Sard. Pray let us 
change from that subject, no matter what is your confes- 
sion, as you call it. 1 would be glad to say more to you, 
but I cannot.” 

She was very grave. 

“Unfortunately I must make it my text. Miss Dee, 
in resigning this room so willingly to = use yesterday 
—in ex g nothing so little as that I should ever know 
of what you might care to speak within its four walls— 
God knows I did not!—I was the victim of an accident. 
By it he oe Samar Ae ote that room yonder. 

might—yes, I might have myself. might 
eon me nothing—I—I overheard all.” é . 

Pale with surprise and anger, she faced him haugbtily. 

**l—overheard—all,” he repeated. 

“You? You overheard all?” she softly exclaimed, in 
such — that even Sylvester's courage sank. 
“And in that room? You listened!—listened to an inter- 
view that you made possible for me with such a show of 
chivalrous indifference, such hypocrisy? Mr. Sard, you 
should have been a woman—that is, a woman of a certain 
sort!” 

“* Will you allow me to explain?” 

“1 do not want any explanation! Nothing can explain 
such an action—nothing restore my opinion of you! Oh, 
a could you? Of course 1 am quite in your power, 
an ” 


« Miss Dee!” 
**—s0 is Mr. Rood, the gentleman with whom I talked. 
Ah, forgot,you must know his name already. You know, 
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too, no doubt, our singularly pleasant secrets. Probably 
they entertained you.’ 

“* Miss Dee, I have a right to be heard.” 

‘*Because you overheard, I presume? I would rather 
save you further apologies. You insist on my excusing 
you? I will ask + ge instead to excuse me from my les- 
son. ae I will let any future Jessons and excuses go— 
togetber.” 

* Again I say it, Miss Dee, I have a right that you should 
hear what I have to say! I might believe that I have a 
right that you should excuse me.” 

‘* How, if you please, Mr. Sard?” 

‘Your own words. The words you uttered yesterday 
in this place to Mr. Rood, when speaking of a man who 
felt honor inexpressible in catching them, mingling with 
his mortification at so listening to . For he learned 
that you believed him to be not merely your music-teacher, 
but a gentleman, and your friend. You had confidence 
in me yesterday, more than meant your request to make 
this room of help to you and to the man who will break 
his heart if you must sacrifice yourself to your filial duty! 
Have you less esteem for me now, when [ tell you what 
I could so easily have hidden? Why? When I tell you 
of it because I will not steal it? Even to beg you to con- 
sider with me if there is not, after all, some for 
= from that marriage? I think, I believe, there is! 


iss Dee, will you neither give me your pardon nor take 
Eg ne rE J counsel? And in such an hour!” 
th lips and a warmer cheek than when she 


had hearkened to his first sentences she looked at him. 
But as he spoke on, with increased firmness and warmth, 
her countenance changed with the mood behind it. His 
reminder struck home. Yes, she had said as much to 
Gilbert, and meant it. Why conceal it now, in the mo- 
ment of fresh proof of what was this man’s frankness, of 
what sincerity bis interest in her? The passion and dread 
of her discovery melted. He was right! She would trust 
him—yes! He washer friend, Gilbert’s friend. And this 
conclusion reached, so suddenly, so sensibly, with his fur- 
ther explanations—her maidenly anger dissipated like a 
mist. Dee strove then to control another kind of 
emotion that Sard’s words brought. She could not. 

She hid her face with her hands, and burst into tears. 

**Miss Dee! My dear young lady!” exclaimed Sard, 
realizing that he must have moved her strangely, and dis- 
concerted in a new way at it. ‘‘ Pray be calm! What 
can I say to make you less distressed? To grieve you is 
worse than to offend you.” 

She made a movement with her head that he could not 
interpret. How would this interview end? He was find- 
ing it even harder and vastly more complicated than he 
had dolorously prepared himself to find it. 

She dried her ag She turned toward him and put 
out her hand. “Mr. Sard,” she began, in a deprecating, 
almost humble tone, ‘*I think that, after all, it is I who 
must beg pardon. Ido. I pray you to grant it to me, as 
does indeed the friend that with all my heart I can trust 
in my perplexity, just as 1 felt I could the other day.” 
She drew her hand away from Sylvester's cordial . 
“I thank you—oh, I thank you! I am ashamed that I-was 
so annoyed! I am ashamed of weeping. 1 think I did 
so from relief, gladness! For I am so alone, and all is so 
as | and dark before me.” 

** Perhaps it will become a more frequented and a light- 
er path, Miss Dee.” 

‘In any case, I have no right nor inclination for more 


tears. I want to talk with you instead of crying. How 
strange it seems! And I am sure Gilbert will not mind! 
Poor Gilbert!” 


“* Miss Dee,” Sylvester said, as she took the chair he 
offered hef, ‘‘I have said that I believe (and I do) that 
much yet may be brought about to bring you Mr. 
Rood happiness; to avert this great misfortune for you. 
It seems to me, from some reasons that we will talk of 
personally, as if I must have been forced to be your con- 
fidant to provide some special aid to you. A sort of ‘in- 
voluntary agent—and good angel. Let us fancy so. Can 
you not?” 

“No,” she answered, sadly. ‘‘I shall meet none such, 
Mr. Sard. But I want you to know what will help you 
to think clearly and kindly of me, by-and-by — when I 
am not in this country—not Mary Dee—” 

““But Mary Rood,” he said, lightly. 

*‘Not Mary Dee,” she sapanted. “T want you to know 
everything that interests one so kind to us as I believe you 
would be. Gilbert knows as much asI. But I cannot 
bring you together at once. So, though it is hard for me 
to speak of much that is in a long story, why, I will tell 
you whateyer I can. Where I am not plain enough, ask 
me to be.” 

**Mr. Rood is your relative, I take it?” 

“Yes. But Gilbert comes later—in my sorrow.” 
then, only occasionally interrupted by Sylv 
Dee tell her strange tale. 


[To Be ConTINUED.] 


And 
ester, did Mary 


PARISIAN TOILETTES. 


NE of Félix’s most elaborate creations this season is 

the gown for the hostess at an afternoon tea, shown 
on the front page. It is made of mousseline de soie of 
the delicate tint of champagne and cream-colored satin. 
A tablier of embroidered satin forms a low princesse front 
mounted on a high waist of very fully gathered mous- 
seline. The design of the embroidery is very lightly 
wrought about the waist, increasing in elaborateness tow- 
ard the foot of the skirt. This beautiful work is done 
in steel spangles and turquoises incrusted in guipure 
lace. At the top it diminishes toward the shaethore, 
and descends in bretelles down the back. The sleeves, 
large winglike epaulettes, and the full back of the skirt 
are of the mousseline bordered with guipure. A high 
collar-band. of guipure holds a full Elizabethan ruche 
of mousseline de soie. The hostess wears no jewels 
in the afternoon, and her long gloves are of cream-white 
kid. 

A dinner gown (see page 148) which would be considered 
by a French woman suitable for the theatre also, but here 
would be appropriate for the more elaborate toilette worn 
at the opera, has a low bodice of mousseline de soie of 
any light becoming tint, Japanese rose or Nile green, ac- 
cordion - pleated throughout. It is ornamented with a 
little bolero jacket of pearl beads. The sleeves so much 
in vogue this season are here well illustrated. They are 


HARPER’s BAZAR 


ruffles of doubled mousseline de soie, pleated and forming 
oye) row after row. Similar pleated puffs form the top 
0 

A skirt of satin of the color of the transparent mousse- 
line is worn with es unless a contrast is pre- 
ferred, when a white satin skirt will accompany the green 
waist, and one of green that of rose-color. 

An entire black dress made in this fashion will be ver 
attractive with a black satin skirt and waist of blac 
mousseline de soie, and the little jacket of guipure lace. 

Tulle or Brussels net is used for such sleeves on satin 

, White satin dresses having tulle sleeves of clear 
turquoise blue thus pleated and puffed, and a black net 


dress Nile- n sleeves. ; 
An out-door toilette for chilly days (see e 149) is from 
the Maison Greenwald, Paris. The cape is of two kinds of 


fur—seal-skin and black marten. A small collar with stole 
fronts is of seal-skin. It is put on as a full ruffle about 
the shoulders, is held by a bow at the waist-line, and falls 
in long square-cornered ends below. The marten cape 
covers the shoulders well, falling low on the arms in deep 
curving folds, A rich broché satin is used for the skirt 
of the gown with which the cape is worn, in a large and 
effective design. The muff is of the long-fie black 
marten fur. 

To complete this costume is a toque of miroir velvet 
with a becoming fluted brim, trimmed with high bows 
bordered with Valenciennes lace. 


A GROUP OF NEW NOVELS. 


5 while away a tedious or enliven a gloomy hour, to 
obtain a clear and vivid idea of a period, either throu 
the gathering haze of the past or in the fierce light of the 
present, one must needs go to the novel. Never does its 
wonderful enchantment wane. Whatever the situation, 
the novel lends its magic to relieve or enhance it, and, 
taking them by and large, the novelists are our best and 
most Teloved friends. With the February sunshine, pro- 
phetic of spring winds and summer bloom, for all its oc- 
casional bleakvess and sudden or lingering tempests, a 
budget of new books, just the sort to read beside the open 
fire or by the evening p, is borne to our door. We are 
doubtful which to read first, but finally decide that, con- 
sidering how pronounced a place in popular esteem has 
been won by ber the New Woman, we will give 
precedence to Mr. W. Pett Ridge, who comes to us with 
the fascinating story of A Clever Wife.' Mr. Ridge begins 
so brilliantly that he enlists the reader’s interest in and 
sympathy for his young hero, afloat on the world of Lon- 
don, from the very outset. Neither interest nor sympathy 
fail through the course of the tale, in which true love does 
not always run smooth, and in which a clever wife be- 
haves at times with extraordinary stupidity. The mar- 
riage question, in its several phases and aspects, has seldom 
been so much to the fore as in our day, but it has not oc- 
curred to yw arg before Mr. Ridge to show the infelici- 
ties which might arise from the separation of husband and 
wife after the wedding journey, she returning indepen- 
dently to her apartment, and he, in solitary state, going 
to his former bachelor home. ‘‘In that way,” observes 
Cicely, ‘‘ we shall not hamper each other, or interfere un- 
duly with each other’s chances in life, and there is no rea- 
son why we should love each other any the less. I shall 
go from Charing Cross to my rooms; you will go to 
yours.” How the whimsical experiment turns out car- 
ries the bewildered and amused reader on to the — 
at a breathless pace. One likes this book very much, an 
wishes others to enjoy it too. It is the reviewer’s fancy 
that people will soon be asking, ‘‘ Have you read A Clever 
Wife?” If not—well, there is a treat in store for you. 

uite different, in its delicate charm and insistent appeal 
to feeling and fancy, is Mr. W. D. Howells’s delicious sto- 
ry The Day oye Wedding.* ‘The scene is laid in famil- 
iar places. ost of us have been in the very spots where 
Lorenzo and Althea met their difficult problem—dear un- 
worldly souls, innocent and guileless as Babes in the Wood. 
To take their kind hands, to set them on their way, to see 
them fairly launched according to the “earthly order,” 
what would we not give? The “beautiful illustrations 
really illumine the story, or rather heighten its effect, and 
we happen to know that certain thoughtful Shaker critics 
approve very much of the way in which the gifted novel- 
ist has described these members of their community. Mr. 
Howells’s mingled strength and lightness of touch are well 
shown iu this novelette. 

Dr. Warrick’s Daughters* signalized a notable literary 
event in the return of Rebecca Harding Davis to the field 
where she won early and unfading laurels. The story is 
clean, sweet, and bracing. Whether its actors are in Penn- 
sylvania, in Louisiana, or in Paris, their background is 
artistically correct and their behavior is natural, as befits 
live people with strong wills and direct intentions, not 
mere puppets on the novelist’s chess-board. Some of the 
minor characters are distinctly fine, as, for example, Mr. 
Franciscus and Mrs. Dane; and the one unapproached and 
unexcelled personage, Sarah Warrick, the mother, who 
disappears early in the book, yet somehow influences its 
every page, has seldom been so clearly drawn in fiction. 
Mrs. Davis has lost nothing of power or of charm in the 
interval which has 7 since Waiting for the Verdict 
and Life in the Iron- Mills were published. Dr. Warrick’s 
Daughters ranks with the strongest work she has ever 
done. 

To drop the fin de siécle style, and step from the atmos- 
phere of to-day into that of the days of the later Stuarts, 
one has but to take up the rattling, hurrying novel of 
adventure and romance entitled The X Jewel. Here 
are hair-breadth escapes, beautiful maids in captivity, 
mysteries galore, courage, manhood, the clash of arms, the 
sweetness of pure love, the labyrinth of intrigue. The 
Hon. Frederick Moncreiff enters the lists with such au- 
thors as Weyman, Crockett, and a aye f Hope. His nar- 
rative powers are unsurpassed, and his historic picture is 
faithful in every detail. The X Jewel will not fail to hold 
its audience, and the audience will be a large one. 


1A Clever Wife. By W. Pett Ridge. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 


2 The Day of their Wedding. By W.D. Howells. Ilustrated. Har- 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 
* The X Jewel. A Scottish Romance of the Days of James VI. By 
the Hon. Frederick Moncreiff. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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Kaxos.—It is the fashion at present for a widow to use her late hue- 
band's name on ber visiting-cards instead of her own name, so it will 
be quite correct for you to have your visiting-cards e wed in that 
manner, using, for instance, such a form as ‘“‘ Mrs. John Martin Smith,” 
ts. Mary Augusta Smith.” The latter form, however, is 
always used in —— cards, etc., for business purposes, 

Inooe.—In serving the wedding breakfast iv late April or early May 
it would be better to have the twenty-four guests seated at «mall tables 
than to have them seated around the sides of the dining-room, where 


pa Bee crowded and uncomfortable. One or two of the little 
tu might be carried into the parlor already set sud decorated, just 


is served, while the other tables are ready in the 

ler to have one large table and the reiresh- 
ments served from ve it at one end of the dining-room, and so 
make more room for the guests and waiters. Such a table should be 
decorated with candelabra, flowers, a bride or wedding cake, bowls of 
salad, etc., prettily garnished, and small dishes of suc confeetionery 
as ¢ ates, cream ints, marrons, brandied cherries, etc., 
each assortment in its individual dish. What you suggest for the 
menu will be proper, substituting for the p chicken cold boiled 
salmon with mayonnaise dressing, and having in addition to your list 
bouillon as a first course. The coffee should be served in smal! after- 
dinver coffee-cups with the last course of confectionery. Your ideas 
in to the white alpaca dress and hat with brown plumes are 
excellent. One of the new checked ey! made in Norfolk jacket 
fashion would be suitable for the travelling dress, and would not be 


80 as to p 

G. P. B.—It is correct to send an answer for the invitation to the 
musical that you quote, as the hostess should know definitely as soon 
as ible how many guests wil) be present at the entertainment, so 
that she may arrange to seat them all comfortably. The following 
form is the proper one to use for such an avswer: 


18 Newbury Street. 
Mr. and pa emg 
accept wit! re 
{or, regret that ! are obliged to decline) 
Mrs. William West's 





an 
the Misses West's 
kind invitation for Monday evening, 
February ninth. 
Saturday, February first. 


W.—An answer to an invitation for a ball or reception which was 
sent in the name of several people should be worded as nearly as 
sible in the same form as the invitation, the names of the different 
host or hostesses being written out, or, if the number of names would 
make such a form awkward, the following form may be written : 


Miss Brown 
accepts with pleasure 
(or, regrets that she is obliged to decline) 
the invitation 
for Tuesday evening, February tenth. 


The envelope for such an answer should be addressed to the 
mentioned first in the list of entertainers in the invitation, and this 
envelope should be sealed. It is the custom for the pall-bearers to 
wear black gloves at any funeral at which they officiate, irrespective of 
the age of the deceased. 

New-oomen.—A lady should leave or send two cards at a débu- 
tante’s reception for which the invitations were sent in the names of 
the hostess and her débutante daughter; for the same function a gen- 
tleman should leave or send three cards—oue for each lady mentioned 
in the invitation, and an extra one for the host. This is correct, al- 
u h several! other ladies may be receiving with the hostess and ber 
dengue An invitation to such a reception demands an after-call 
and in calling, a guest should ask and leave cards for the hostess an 
her débutante daughter, even if the visitor has never met the daughter 
before the latter’s coming-out tion. 
perfectly correct for a young lady who is an only or 
ter to have “ Miss Brown” engraved on ber visiting- 
Brown,” even if she has a cousin who is 

The fact that the two ladies are not in 
the same immediate family makes it quite proper for them both to 
have their visiting-cards engraved in this form. 

Bas-aen—-Albonsh it esied that in the near future ear- 
rings will be fashionable in, at Fay they are little worn. You 
would have more benefit of the solitaire diamonds by having them re- 


per for a widower to wait at least 
a year after the death of his wife before he marries again, and it is in 

taste and respectfal to his late wife for him to wait that length 
of time also before showing any Jady such marked attention as bein 
seen in public with her at the theatre, concerts, etc., although, o 
course, a widower may visit his lady friends quietly in their own 
homes during the first year of bis mourning. 

Cu1o.—In the case you write of it will be quite correct and polite for 
you to make an after-call on the young lady and her mother, as the in- 
Vitation to the large tea that they gave demands such a call, and you 
should certainly make the visit ‘ore they call on you. While you 
are calling you can courteously aud easily express your pleasure in 
having pm Few} the invitation to the tea, and your desire to have your 
hostess and her daughter return your visit. 

Giapstonws,—Under no circumstances is it correct for a hostess to 
send an invitation to a married man which does not include his wife, 
unless it be for a stag dinner or other entertainment for gentiemeu 
alone, which a lady may give for her husband, son, etc., or unless the 
wife {s in another place. When a hostess gives an entertainment to 
which she invites both ladies and gentlemen, although she may know 
the gentleman and not be — with bis wife, if she is aware that 
he is married, it is a decided h of uette for her to ask the hus- 
band alone. Her pre course of action in such a situation would be 
to call on the searriod baay before she sends out her invitations, and 
then later send an invitation to the couple. However, in the case you 
quote, the invitation was eS sent thoughtlessly, and no insult 
was intended to Mrs. B. e best course of action for Mr. and Mrs. 
B. to pursue would be to ignore the matter entirely after Mr. B. has 
declined the invitation, You forgot to give a name with your address, 

A. C.—When an et young lady calls on her formal friends 
and acquaintances for last time before ber marriage it is not ne- 
cessary for her to observe the forms of etiquette you write of. The 
ordinary custom is for her to call herself = paee with her mother, or 
leaving her mother’s card with her own, walkivug or driving to the 
houses where she makes her visits ly as she has before been in 
the habit of doing. At an evening charch wedding, with no reception 
following, the ves and intimate friends of the bride and groom 
wear evening dress and no hats; other friends and acquaintances 
wear street dress and bonnets or hats. 

Carotine.—It is most ~~ for a lady to be married in the house 
of her future husband when has a home of her own, and | cer- 
tainly advise not to do so, even if the ceremony is to be informal 
and few people present, and your future home much more attractive 
than your present one. After you have returned from your wedding 
) you may entertain your friends in your new little home, but 
you have your husband's name. At the wedding ices and 


cake; but instead of coffee serve 
may partake of these refreshments in the dining-room or in the parlor, 
where the waiters can pass the plates to them. The bride and groom 
are not obliged to be present while the refreshments are served; if 
they prefer, after they have greeted and been congratulated by the 
guests they can leave the company and prepare for the wedding 


mey. 

"Thee 8.—The menu for a pin costing, wollen supper can be as 

follows: Bouillon, lobster Newburg, chicken croquettes or sweet- 
sandwiches and rol chicken or tomato salad or cold 


a 
bride should wear white Suede gloves and a 


wedding veil, with white satin wedding gown. The m’s costame 
would be a dress suit, white waistcoat, white lawn and he should 
carry white gloves. 


Is Dovst.—Before she sends out invitations to a tea or reception or 
days, a hostess should return all the visits that she owes, and also call 
on the le she wishes to invite to ber entertainment, although they 
may never have called on her. It is not pi for a hostess to send 
invitations to such functions to any one until she has first called on 
them, unless they owe her a call, or unless she has some very good 
reason for sending the invitation before she calls. 


cordiel-giasess or chilled a de menthe and a LY, r 
glasses, It is not diluted,bu ee ee 

omen es comes as a last course at or luncheon, like any 
other 


\ 














GOWNS AND ACCES 
SORIES 


YOUTHFUL and simple 

i model for a black peau de 
soie or taffeta gown is made 
with a full godeted skirt anda 
belted bodice, which is fast 
ened at the back under a box- 
pleat. In the front is a pleated 
vest of yellow mousseline de 
soie, with three folds of the 
dress material on either side, 
each edged with a narrow 
spangled gauze frill. Gather 
ed square epaulettes are edged 
with a similar frill. Belt and 
collar are of black ribbon, the 
latter ornamented with a lace 
jabot 

A blue and blac k figured 
taffeta gown bas a variety of 
the coat-waist which is longer 
on the hips than at the front 
aud back. The upper part of 
the front is cut away, leaving 
a sort of pointed corselet, from 
which bretelles start upward and meet in a knot with similar 
bretelles at the back. The space enclosed is covered with 
cream guipure over blue silk 

A chestnut-brown mohair gown has a smooth-fitting round 
waist, the open fronts of which are slashed into three tabs 
that meet across a cream-white cloth vest. The vest has a 
box-pleat at the middle and is tucked at the sides, and the 
tabs are caught down with brown buttons. The sleeves are 
of an ample leg-of-mutton shape, the skirt plain and flaring. 

Some beaded and spangled passementerie ornaments for 
bodices are illustrated here. One of these, in which metallic 
beads of various tints 
are combined with jet, is 
composed of four trian 
gular pieces outlining a 
yoke, connected by a ro 
sette at the front, back, 
and shoulders, and with 
a bead shower-fringe at 
the front Another gar- 
niture, made of jet beads 
and cabochons, is com 
posed of bands of gal 
loon connected by an 
open net- work on the en 
tire front, while on the 
back are only two bands 
forming bretelles. The 
vest shown is of white 
India silk, tucked at the 
neck, with inserted tabs 
and chou collar of yellow 
embroidered chiffon 

Two sets of white lin 
en collars and cuffs, il 
lustrated in the group 
below, differ in that the 
one set is round, while 





Vest ror Jacket-Bopice. 
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Narrow Emprorpery ror Dress 


TRIMMING. 


BeaD PASSEMENTERIE YOKE WITH 


FRINGR 





the other forms a point 
at the top of the cuff and 
the back of the collar 
The trimming is yellow 
ish guipure put on in 
open insertions, and as 
an edging in one case 
and an insertion of white 
embroidery in the other 
Less severe in style is a 
collar of sheer India lin 
en, with Valenciennes _ 
insertion and edging; 


this is gathered on at the Brack Peau pe Sor Gown 


sides of a_ ribbon 
standing collar, with 
a bow at front and 
back. A standing 
collar of flowered 
pink ribbon has a 
thick box - pleated 
pink chiffon ruche in 
the top, and fastens 
under a bow of plain 
ribbon at the back. 
A cream chiffon ja- 
bot, which fills in the 
front of a coat-waist 
becomingly, is com 
posed of two three 
cornered draperies, 
which are edged with 






















with 


Lact-EDGED CHIFFON 
JABOT. 


Rreson Stanprve COLLAR 
with Carrron RUCHE. 


on each side, and a ribbon bow at the back. 


given, has a cover of fine white lace sown with the minut- A 


est steel spangles; the frame is of tortoise-shell, andis also fancy woollen, nas rows of black mohair braid at the bot- 
studded with steel spangles. A pink gauze fan with a tom of the skirt and at the wrist I 
white lace insertion has a series of flowerlike rosettes of double box-pleat at the front and two single pleats down 


the godet skirt. 


Fievrep Tarreta Gown 


— 








Various CoLLars AND CUFFS. 


a deep lace ruffle. 


Among some French models shown on page 153 is a 
black velvet gown for a middle-aged lady. 
uated bands of embroidery imitate revers on the front of 
The bodice is a short basque, studded 
with handsome cut-jet buttons, and completed by a revers 
collar that is overlaid with embroidery and surrounded 


Dark blue cloth and blue velvet figured in a shaded 
moss-green design are combined in the gown Fig. 2. Two 

ointed insertions of velvet are in the front of the skirt. 

ne front of the smooth-fitting waist is slashed from the 
a pleating of yellowish lace, and are fastened on a white shoulders to the bust, and filled in with folded velvet, 
satin collar-band with a chiffon knot. A chiffon chou is framed in bead passementerie with pendants. The sleeves 
have velvet forearms, and above, melon puffs of cloth 
An effective and showy fan, of which an illustration is banded with velvet and passementerie. 


cord. 


ging from cloth forearms. 





Jet PASsEMENTERIE Bopice TRIMMING. 





plissé of white Liberty 
satin forms a collar, 
and is carried in a ja- 
bot to the foot of the 
skirt upon an inner 
front of cashmere 
framed in bands of 
embroidery. Large 
puffed sleeves termi- 
nate in a flaring cuff 
with a frill within. 
The tied belt is of 
light blue ribbon. 

A costume of gray 
large-patterned fancy 
diagonal, Fig. 6, has 
the skirt pleated in a 
deep broad box-pleat 
at the middle and go- 
det sides and back. 
The coat-waist opens 
on an embroidered 
green velvet vest, 
with revers and a 
turned-down collar 
faced with pearl-col- 
ored ribbed silk. The 
edges of the jacket 


and the seams of the melon sleeves are defined with silk 


Suitable for slender youthful figures is an odd little gown, Fig. 
7, which is composed of a full pleated princesse skirt of wood- 
brown cloth, with a box-pleat carried to the neck in front. 
The bodice rising out of the skirt is of figured velvet in brown, 
blue, and tan, the sleeve puffs being alsd of velvet and emer- 


A beige-colored cloth costume, Fig. 5, is composed of a full 
flaring skirt and a close-fitting side-buttoned bodice, the latter 





Monarr Gown wits Lieut Vest. 


Two grad- 


young lady’s house gown, Fig. 3, of red and black forms a skin over the wound. 


The round waist has a 


the gauze above and below the insertion, with a bead pen- the back, and a rnby velvet collar and belt. 


dant in each; the sticks are of pink lacquer with delicate- 
ly painted vines. 
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Fig. 4, a tea gown of biscuit-colored cashmere, has a 


having a godeted basque 
added below a belt, and 
a similar waved frill in 
the top of the high collar. 
Some slight scroll braid- 
ing in brown soutache is 
about the neck, belt, and 
wrists. 


CHAPPED LIPS. 
( F the many minor ills 

to which the small 
child is subjected in cold 
weather there is none 
much more disagreeable 
than the chapped lips 
which so often torment 
him. And when the 
“chap” becomes a deep 
crack in the middle of the 
lip it is even more trying. 
Then cold cream or vase- 
line often fails to produce 
apy effect, and the split 
grows broader until the 
lower lip looks as if it 
was cut in half. The 
one quick and efficient 
remedy for this is a tiny 
phial of flexible collodion 
and a camel’s-hair brush. 
The mother must bold 
the two sides of the lip 
together with one hand, 
while with the other she 
dips the brush in the col- 
lodion and quickly paints 
over the crack with the 
liquid. It dries almost 
instantly, and in drying 






Whenever this skin breaks 
it must be renewed. The small child who does not wince 
and to whose eyes the tears do not come under this treat- 
ment must be heroic indeed, for the first application of the 
collodion smarts keenly for justa moment. But in two or 
three days the treatment will have entirely cured the of- 
yoke front and a broad box-pleut at the back. A deep fending member. 





bn Me 





REST CURE AT HOME 
6 ee wy are very few cases where it is pos” 


sible for a mother to leave her home and 
her children in the care of some one else and 
to go away for the much-needed rest that not 
only the doctor advises, but that in her heart 
she knows she is greatly in need of. It is well 
worth while to try and see what can be done at 
home to help the nervous headaches and the 
lack of strength and interest that so many are 
fighting against every day. In many cases a 
week or two away would be of little good; the 
tired head and bod y require a longer rest be 
fore the gain would be felt. It is often better 
not to take the rest at all if it cannot last fora 
longer period. During the first few weeks of 
a change nothing is realized by the mind or 
the body but a reaction, which is often pros 
trating in itself, It is only the rest after this 
first period that really benefits, and to return 
before that is accomplished is worse than not 
going away at a To vo away, then, for real 
good is an undertaking, and can rarely be ac 
complished, though, of course, when the way 
18s Open the ste p sb yuld always be taken, for no 
home treatment can compare to a six months’ 
rest away fromhome. It requiresa great deal of determina 
tion to break into the regular routine of home life, and for 
the wife and mother to ‘“‘ start in” and do things different 
ly, especially if she thinks it is for her own good only 
This is what most of us are apt to think, not realizing 
until it is too late how much our own health reflects upon 
our husbands and children, and how impossible it is to do 
our duty by them if we are always tired, nervous, and 
miserable. Make up your mind to try for, say, two months 
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certain things that you think and that others think may 
help you, and if you see the results coming slowly but 
surely along, the time will not have been wasted. Let me 
say here, do not close your eyes and your ears to what 
those who care for you and are interested in you tell you 
to do for your own good. 

The first thing is to stay in bed in the morning. If it 
can possibly be arranged to sleep by yourself, do so, 80 
that the morning sleep will not be disturbed until you 
wake up naturally, which would probably not be until 
nine o'clock or after. Turn over and take that last little 
nap that is so restful, then get up and take your bath, 
either warm or cold, as you are accustomed to. To rub 
yourself from head to foot with a flesh-brush is good for 
the circulation, and very refreshing 

Put op a flannel wrapper over your vight-gown and go 
back to bed again, and have your bréakfast brought to 
you. This need not be more than fruit and coffee and 
rolls, so that nothing should be delayed in the kitchen or 
dining-room on account of the late hour it is served to you. 
After the first few mornings the children will get off to 
school quite as easily and quickly as though you were 
there, though at first you will lie in bed torturing your 
mind as to how they are going to do it; but you must not 
let this worry you long, for there will be no occasion, 
especially if you have a maid who has your interests at 
heart. 

At eleven o’clock get up and dress leisurely, and when 
you are dressed have an eggnog brought you, or else a 
raw egg beaten up with sherry, and take this before you 
go out for an hour at noon, if the day is pleasant. At this 
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outing you can attend to your house 
keeping and orders for the day. Plan 
on one day until after luncheon on the 
next, then you will be saved that wor- 
ry in the morning about what to have 
for lunch,and the feeling that luncheon 
cannot be served until after you have 
been out to see about it. This is a 
trivial but an important suggestion. 
f it is a stormy day do not go 
out yourself, but arrange to 
have your maid go. Itis very 
tiresome to go out in the rain, 
and this is something that you 
can be saved. After luncheon 
lie down for a while with an 
interesting book, and at three 
go out for a walk, to see a 
friend, or, better still, a bi- 
cycle ride or a ride on horse- 
back. Nothing is more health- 
giving than the latter, and one 
or two rides could: be taken a 
week without any very great 
expense. Gymnasium exer 
cises are very good if the horse 
or the bicycle is not practi 
cable. Healthy regular exer 
cise is very beneficial to a sys 
tem that is run down—some 
thing different from what you 
are accustomed to, for it will 
act as a diversion as well. Be 
at home every day at five 
o'clock for a cup of tea and a 
rest before dinner. You will 
have to give up much that you 
are accustomed to doing, and 
this is where the resolution 
comes in. Above all, give up 
the wear and tear of city life 
the constant coming and going 
and hurrying, and undertaking 
three times as much as it is 
possible for you to do. Let it 
all go on without you for a 
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while, and you will be surprised to find that 
things really can go on without. you, after all. 

Turkish baths are very refreshing and rest- 
ful where they agree with one, and to go once 
a week, if your doctor advises it, makes another 
thing to do for your health. A good tonic 
should be taken regularly, also given by your 
doctor. Read as much as you can, and if you 
have not the books you want at home, get a 
subscription ticket at the nearest library, and 
always have an interesting book on hand. Ar 
range your life to have rest instead of work, 
and as much restful diversion as possible. 
These are merely suggestions, but if they are 
carried out conscientiously some good will 
come, and the time so given up will not be re- 
gretted. 

It requires a good deal of courage and persis- 
tence to carry out a campaign of this sort at 
home, byt it pays in the end, and your family 
will rejoice in your renewed strength and good 
spirits, even though they are comparatively 
neglected while the rest cure is going on. If 
you are in need of these prescriptions try them 
in these days between winter and spring. 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP | 


has been need for over Ofty years by millions of 
mothers for their children white teething, with perfect 
enceess, It soothes the child, softens the gume, allave 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy fv 
Hiarrheen, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Ade.) 


RECALLED STORMY TIMES. 

“ Weut, that looks natural,” said the old soldier, 
looking at a can of condensed milk on the break fast. 
table in place of ordinary milk that failed on account 
ot the storm. “It's the Gall Borden Eagle Brand we 
{Ade.) 


ueed caring the war 


FREE TO BALD HEADS 
We wil! mail, on application, free information how 
to grow hair upon a bald head, stop falling hair, and 
remove scalp diseases. Address, Altenheim Medical 
Dispensary, Room 29, Selves Building, Cincinnati, O. 
{ Adv.) 


perior t ven the best of other floating soaps, and 
costs you 1 more. Made of Borax, floats, 100 per 
cent. pore, Try it.—[{Ade.) 
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Cotton Dress 


Fabrics. 

D. & Jj. Anderson's Zephyrs, 
Chene and Persian Effects, 
Suk Mixtures, 
Stripes, Checks, and Plaids 


Wash Fabrics. | 


French Pigué, 
Printed Dimity, 
White Emb'd Nainsook. 


Printed Linen Lawns. 
Freres Koechlin's Organdies. 
NOVELTIES. 


Rroadovary c R; 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 








has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 
factors in producing a clear, clean shin, and, 
therefore, a perfect complexion. Taken regu- 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis fac- 
tion to the most exacting. 


Agreeable 
Preventives in season are much surer the... o.ated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Head- 
ache, Racking Colds, or Fevers 


. 
Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and re- 
freshing the system without weakening tt 
nently curing constipation and its effects 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub- 
stances Millions have 
Taken regularly in small doses, 
its effect will give satisfaction to the most exacting 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


Perma- 


Physicians recommend it 
found it invaluable 


Gracefully 
Fitting 
Corsets 


W. B. Corsets add 
beauty and grace to 
an bie g on Be | figure 
oa can be had as eas- 
ily as the awkward, 
uncomfortable kind. 

Made with 4, 5 and 
6-hook clasps and in 
short, medium, long, 

Pm extra long wont. 

Prices, $1.00 to o per pair. Insist 

on having’ Wr B. Corsets’ It your dealer 
does not keep them, write to 


W. B., 62 Walker St., New York. 








5 THE ORIGINAL 
Beeman s—p 
pO 


wrapper. 


ae i thowing be 
Gum 
And a Delicious for 


and Sea Sickness. 
Send Se. for sample package. 


O. 
No. 108 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


Pepsin et en ~m 


HOMPSONS EYE WATER 























Hair Cloth 


“The 
Survival 
Of 
The 
Fittest.” 


“Be sure you're right—then go 
ahead.” Send for our Book of Sam- 
ples, which gives you all the weights 
and colorings of the interlining that 
has never failed in filling requirements. 
Sent free to any address. 


+t? 
American Hair Cloth Co. 


PAWTUCKET, R. |. 




















Vor, XXIX., No. 8, 


There is only one Sun 


and there is only one 
binding—the F — 





It is the kind that “wears as 
long as the skirt,” and has won its 
great success by its superiority. 

Look for S. H. & M. on the label and 
take no other. 

If your dealer will not supply you 
we will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York 
City. 





“As fine as linen, 
as soft as silk.”’ 




















Snow and Zod = 
* & VYind and Weather 


have no terrors for the girl whose 
gown is interlined with FIBRE 
CHAMOIS, and in addition, if she 
has used the genuine article and not 
some worthless imitation, she has the 
satisfaction of knowing that she has 
the one interlining that is essential 
to the production of a really stylish, 
and at the same time perfectly 
satisfactory, garment. 
CHAMOIS resists cold and moist- 
ure; it is soft, light, and durable; 
it cannot be so crushed that it will 
not regain its shape, and it is inex- 
pensive. What more could you ask? 


FIBRE 
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Stern BroS 


direct attention 
to their 
Spring Importations 
of 


Ladies’ 
French Hand-Made 


Undergarments 
consisting in part of 
Night Robes, 
Corset Covers, Drawers, 
Chemises and Skirts 


Matinees 


Also 
Silk Corsages, 
Skirts and 


House Sacques. 
Forming in all the largest 
and choicest collection 
they have ever imported. 


West 23d St. 


os Parksitt ” 


when she 
buys wash fa- 
brics, because 
she knows that 
if it’s a piece of 
Parkhill 
goods the 
beauty is 
there to 
stay. 
If you’d 
like sam- 
ples of the 
™ Nouveautes 
de Soie wash 
silk for waleta, aid the beautiful 
** Toile du Nord,”’ 
Parkhill ana Clitheroe 
Zephyrs, 
say so to the 


> PARKHILL MFG. CO., Fitchburg, Mass. + 


The New Manhattan | 
Mohair Skirt 
Binding 


Yarn Dyed, Steam 
Shrunk and 
Fast Color 
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and Durability. 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 2 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color. 


Manufactured by 
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Rune « Violets 


(Name Registered. ) 
THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 


If you want a real Violet 
Perfume, be sure you get 


“No. 47ii Rhine Violets” 


It is not a combination of 

other scents, but is abso- 

lutely true to the flower. 
Cut this advertisement 

out and show it to your 

dealer. 

MULHENS & KROPFF, New York, U.S. Agents. 


REMINGTON SXSiES x exsotct 


xcellence. Free no 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. 
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A true and perfect extract 
of the sweetest and rarest 
violets, 2 tt tt ot tt 





A sublime combination of 
exquisite perfumes unlike 
anything else ever made. 





High Quality. 
I. G. MOUSON & C©O.:::::: Paris::::::London:::2:: Frankfort. 
N. Y. Office, 18-22 Washington Place, 
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‘The Name of the Makers is a Guarantee of 
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Have:Been‘Sung Fer 
Over"Half a (entury 


















ARE THE CHOICE 
OF EXPERIENCED RIDERS, 


These who have learned to know the difference between a wheel that actually is high grade, and one that 
is simply claimed tobe. Others may be good, but the Waverley is the Highest of all High Grades. 
of a new Waveriey Scorcheris offered to each person who recovers a stolen 96 Waverley 
vom Ae 1008, gee Lees presentation to us of satisfactory proof of the facts and the 
This 
stolen wheel, but ion: not ahh to ps than one person in any 


reward is open to every one excepting the owner of the 
case. 
ART CATALOGUE FREE BY MAIL. INDIANA. BICYCLE ©O., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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CONCENTRATED 

PERFUMES 

L. LEGRAND (0n2-Perfumery) 41. place de la Madeleine PARIS 
St, ei 


WANTED 


Best sellers 














LADY AGENTS 
to consider the merits of the 
HYGE ETA CORSET. 


For particulars address 


A Request 


on record. 


Readers of Harper's Bazar will please | WESTERN CORSET CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
mention the Bazar when answering | Paper Ctnpines on IN BEE Ay sti kods and acquaint 
advertisements contained therein. | stamp. Sewn Clipplag Onn, Dev't Die mW. wks er. 


elamp. 








Vantine’s 
rose - flavored 
Formosa Oolong tea 


is a great favorite with lovers 
of good tea. 

For 5-o’clock teas. 

Sold only in air-tight, foil- 
lined pound packages, which 
preserve the strength and 
flavor. Two qualities, $1.15 
and $1.65 a |b., postpaid. 





lo Send for Youtinets Tea-Book, also for 

- “ Oriental Light Bearers,” both free. 

xe A. A. VANTINE & CO., 
f 877 and 879 Broadway, New York. 
& G00 





Keep the Name in mind 


NUBIAN 


Fast Black 


Cotton Dress Linings 
WILL NOT CROCK. 


Ladies and dressmakers everywhere have proved 
their hi character. Positively wnchaugeabion Not 
nm 


ti Made ral lities f 
the finest Gowns and inexpensive —— ap m4 


At All Dry Goods Stores. 
Look for this on every yard of the Selvage. 
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The pleasure and safety of 
BICYCLE RIDING 
depend largely 

upon the 


Creat G. & J. Tire.. 


“The most Reliable Tire on Earth" 


has added much to the reputation of that 
most popular of all wheels, the 


Bembler Dicycle 


Any Bicycle Dealer will supply GC. & J. 
Tires on any wheel, if you insist. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago. Boston.. Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Coventry, Eng. 
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PRIESTLEY’S An idealized 
Black Henrietta 
Silk-Warp ° (lou realized. 
The gupuine hes > hk. What more can 
be said ? 


stamped on the selvedge. 





| E. W. HOYT CO., 


ss — 
FlowerFood ::-:- 


Produces Healthy Growth ana Generous Flowering 


Latest, For HOUSE PLANTS and 
= WINDOW GARDENS 


If your dealer does not keep it, send us 
16c. in stamps and we will send package 
by return mail. 


Russia Cement Co, “nxss!** 





BREAK FAST-— SUPPER. 


Eero. S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 














NO TROUBLE———_- 


| te os your coat on over big sleeves, with the balloon - 
ri beautifully, finished in gold or silver. 
| if not found s! stores, sent by mail for fifty cents by 
| 552 Herkimer St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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A MEAN 
rHE ROENTGEN LIGHT 
wonderful thing is this Roentgen light 
rings hidden things out into plain sight 
a pocket-book of the toughest hide 
t shows all the coine that lie lneide 
bones in the hand of a man or a maid 
marvellous light will be fally displaye: 
ul in a pencil, the wheels in your brain, 
yw in tue photo as clear and as plain 
your face, or the saying that’s trite 
) this wonderful Roentgen light 
jut will not do 
l'o say that he’s through 
This Roentgen great, discoverer tric 
F« he must keep on, 
I 
This 
That brings to sigh 
The hidden things, by day and 1 
Ww ring into view 
A he 
in vie if 
{ Punch 
- w why troubles come all in a bunecl 
show w klemen all hate br 
ralladiie t their leathern steaks 
\ b sin of the Populist 
‘ et w re is crazy twist 
That makes him try 


es. As th 


Irving a 





try to Bankruptey 
ves with what Shakespeare wr 


h throets | 


down through his lusty throa 


Salsbury found that etrange idea 


Austin was ever a poet’ peer 
Let it take the brain 
Of a man like Twain, 
Ar show the twist 
Of the humortet, 
So that others may sec 
Just how to do work like Marcus T 
When thie ie done 
ba such eselng that never a one 
blessed! things of the days of old 
thily i the medal of gold 
a 


4 man has been sentenced to thirty days’ im- 


ent f 





, 
ng tk 


me 


tempt of the Senate 


ngs are going, I think they'll have to 


wlations for everybody ‘ all 
1¢ Senate in contempt these days.” 





A LOSING GAME; OR, 


Bob, “ Even viay WlGnWwaYMAN 
How po yor 


Chartie. “No 


PLAYING 


TRICK 
A VETO. 
“Charlie,” said Mrs. Newbride, “‘mamma and the 
rirle are coming to spend a month with us.” 


Not if I know it. .When we were engaged you in- 


sisted upon my loving you for yourself alone. T-want 
you that way,” replied the ingenious benedict. 
——_ > ——_ 


Wouldn't it be terrible, Robbie,” anid little Mabel, 

8 they drank their morning’s milk, “if there wasn't 
no cowa,” 

* Veth,” eald Robbie. “ We'd have to dwink con- 
lenthed milk then, and it's horrid 

—— 

Shortly before the hour for the wedding ceremony 
1e bridegroom-elect signified a wish to see his future 
father-in-law 
“I'm sorry to have to mention it,” said the young 
man, ** but I shall have to ask you for a loan sufficiently 
irge to cover the expenses of the bridal toar.” 

The bride's father looked at his son-in-law-elect 
angrily 

* Young man,” replied he, sternly, “ when you asked 
my consent to your marrying my daughter you as- 
sured me that you were wealthy, and amply able to 
maintain her In the manner to which she had been 
Now what means this sudden poverty ?” 

“I told the exact truth, sir. I was considered a 
wealthy man at that time by those who knew my cir- 
cumstances, and I considered myself wealthy, bat I 
im poor bow, a d, what is more, it ie your own fault 
that I am poor.” . 

“My fauit!” exclaimed the elder man. “ How do 
you make that out? What do you mean by that, 





th 
h 


accustomed 


I even 
clothes on credit, and all be- 


“Simply this, sir. My money is all gone 
1 to get my wedding 





All because what ? 
mean ? 

* All becanse, 
father-in-law straight in the eye 
sisted on a long engagement 

Witttam Hesey Siveree. 


Great Scott, man, what do you 


"the young man went on, looking his 
“all because you in- 


———<j—_—_—— 


‘I can’t understand why Jolliver gave up writing 
poetry He was doing great work.” 

‘He gave it up as soon as he saw the statues people 
erect to deceased poets, He was afraid they'd put up 


1 brass cartoon of him if he kept on.” 








HIGHWAYMAN 


po ir? 


Bob. “ Heww vr vous uanps.” 
“Like Tew 


Charlie 






recover 
The wellnigh distracted young wife 
wrung her hands in despair as she 


short time before. 
yond lay the prostrate form of her 
young, husband, six feet tall, bread- 
shou 


his football team in 
lying. at six o'clock in 
on bh 

words, so weak in his half-deliriam 
as scarcely to be able to move. 


doctor assumed a graver aspect as 
he replied : 


unremitting care and the utmost 
quiet = husband may in time as- 
sume 

long = and his tren con- 
stitution tel 

has, however, been subjected to a 
severe mental and 
which for the time 


entirely free, and particularly any 
allusions to the 
throagh which he has passed should 
be carefully avoided. At 
am unable to state pos'tively that he 
will ever be the same man that he 
was this morning, but with careful 
nursip 
foods, let us trust that he may be 
fully restored.” 


parting directions, left the house, 
and the grief-etricken wife, as the 
door closed behind him, buried her 
face in her hands. 


A DOUBTFUL CASE. 
ag Log do you think he will 


ly to the f t 
been called in a 
In the room be- 





e 
ysician who 


ered, muscular, the pride of 

, now 
the afternoon, 
is bed, gibbering meapingless 


The sympathetic face of the great 
“Madam, let us trust that with 


is wonted physical tone. His 
in his favor. He 
— strain, 

ng has com- 
letely shattered his nervons system. 
dis mind at present should be kept 
terrible ordeal 


resent I 


and the use of nourishing 


And the good doctor, with a few 


“Oh, why,” she 
muttered frantically to herself,“ did I go shopping this 
aby 7” 


afternoon and leave him to take care of the 


celia ciiintals Tom Masson. 

“What's this?” asked Marie, looking at the blank 
piece of cardboard which Wilbur had handed her. 

“That's Chollie Dudekin’s pictare by the Roentgen 
process.” 

* Bat I don’t see anything.” 

“That's just it. This Roentgen light method takes 
interiors. Barring his exterior, there isn’t anything to 
Chollie to take.” 

a 


“ Why did they lynch that poor old man?” 

“Why? Great Scott, man, why? He was guilty. 
He was about to celebrate his golden wedding right 
here in a silver State, too!” 


——@————— 


Ansent-mMinpen Party 
Barker? 

Banker. “My 
never married.” 

Ansent-minvep Party. “ Really! 
for me.” 


“Why, how do you do, 
How's your wife?” 
wife? Why, my dear doctor, I 


Congratulate her 


REMINISCENCES OF 


AT A VERY EARLY AGK GEORGE BEGAN PRACTISING FOR 
onossine Tur DeLawane. 





WASHINGTON. 


ANECDOTES OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


FROM PERSONAL REOOLLECTIONS OF “ PAMOUS 
men I never mer.” 
BY ANNE WARRINGTON WITHERUP. 

It was in the first six months of General Washing- 
ton’s existence that his first great trouble came npon 
him, and, as is usnal with persons at that period of life, 
his foes were internal and not foreign ones. The dis- 
turbance resulted in the onhappy infant's endeavoring 
to tie himself up into a double bow-knot, and relief 
seemed impossible. Cream cakes and lemonade were 
poured down his throat by his anxious nurse, and ail 
withoat effect. Scoldings and caresses were equally 
unavailing ; the poor child screamed on and refused 
utterly to remain in his crib, until finally the sternly 
repressing nature of his father Augustine was called in 

“ George—go to bed at once!” said the father, se- 
verely. 

*“Oon't!" retorted the little rebel 

“You must,” roared the father 

“ Tan't,” murmured the little one 

“Can't?” cried the father. “Can't? 
pray ?” 

** Because, father,” sobbed the little one, with a wink 
at his mother, “I cannot lie.” 


And why not, 





A RESEMBLANCE. 


“So, Jounson, vou GALL THE BABY Geones Wasuineton. 
” 


“ No, sau, ‘Ogrr In DEY NAMES. 


TIMES CHANGE 

**I tell you the time in which one lives has a great 
effect on hie career. Take Wushington, for instance.” 

“ Well, what of him ?” 

“Whatof him? Do you suppose a man who would 
persist in telling the truth at all times in these days 
would ever get further in public life than Notary 
Public 7” 

Alas, she's sent me back my gifts, 
My letters, and the ring; 

But, woe is me, she holds my heart, 
And leaves me sorrowing! 


————~—.—_—_—_ 


“Do you think a woman ever appreciates a joke?” 
asked Cynicus. 

“Yes. Always—when it's on a man,” returned 
Veritas. 

“Which wonld you rather do, Jarley, kiss a girl on 
her lips or on her eyés ?” 

“Her eyes, of course. 
cover the ground,” 


You have to do it twice to 
a 

“My pocket’s heen picked,” cried the: bearded wo- 
man,“ and I know who did it. The armless wondér has 
been sitting right alongside of me ‘all the morning !” 

—»>—— 

“Pat, I told you to wake me at six; it's only 4.30. 
What the deuce do you mean 7” 

“ Well, sorr, | was awake at 4.25, but so bastely 
shlapey, sorr, ol wos afeard oi'd be ashlape at six.” 





Is THERE ANY RESEMBLANOE ?” 


At a later period, walking one day to hie mother's 
room, the future President knocked upon the door 

“ Who's there ?” asked his mother 

“Me,” replied Washington. 

“ That is not good English, my boy,” observed the 
mother, reprovingly 

**Possibly not,” said George, “ bat it’s good Ameri- 
can.” 

It was this incident, trifling in itself, that firet led 
Washington's parents to fear that he might some day 
become President of the United States. 





To a delegation of the Amalganmated Dorcasee of 
New England who visited the President, bearing a pe- 
tition requesting for women the privilege of the fran- 
chise, General Washington replied, courteonsly, that 
he was opposed to the ballot for women. 

“Bot why, Mr. President?” asked Susan 
Squiggs, of Salem. 
gence ?” 

“On the contrary, madam, yon have too much,” 
said the General. “ You would always vote right, and 
sometimes exigencies of siate require that. the ma- 
jority should be in the wrong. If it were not so there 
would be no rotation in office, and the republic would 
fall.” 

Mrs. Squiggs never spoke to the President again. 


When asked why he had declined the office of King, 
Washington repfied that he had no fondness for travel. 

“A King in this country would soon have to go 
abroad for his health. Besides, if you are a King, you 
don't have the fun of running for a second term,” 
said he 


Mary 
“Have we not sufficient intelli- 

















and 
ma- 
ere 
yuld 











SUPPLEMENT 


A BOOK OF QUOTATIONS. 


A BUSY woman has compiled for her own 
use and gratification a book of quota- 
tions, which so far surpusses in cleverness 
and quantity anything of the kind that I 
have ever seen, that I was emboldened tu ask 
her how she had managed to make such a 
collection. 

“« My dear,” she said, ‘‘ that represents the 
work of years, yet done so gradually that I 
have never missed the hours _ upon it. 
From the time that I was a girl I have made 
a habit of reading with a pencil and note- 
book at hand, and when anything impresses 
me as especially clever I ‘ make a note of it.’ 
Even in travelling I always have a tiny pen- 
cil and a sheet of paper in the depths of 
purse or bag. At any time when I have a 
few moments to spare at my desk, I jot down 
the matter collected in this great blank-book, 
and then it is mine forever. Although the 
books I have read in times past may not be- 
long to me, the best, most pithy sayings in 
them can never be taken from me. To this 
volume I often go for amusement, cheer, 
and consolation. It is an old friend, who 
has something to say to me to fit any mood 
in which I may find myself.” 


A CULINARY HINT. 


MAS* housekeepers decline to have cab- 
bage cooked in their kitchens because 
of the disagreeable odor with which the veg- 
etable fills the house. If the servant would 
but obey the following directions this objec- 
tion would be reduced to a minimum. In 
the first place, the saucepan should be the 
largest the ménage affords, and must contain 
enough water to entirely cover the cabbage. 
This saucepan must be placed on the hottest 
part of the range and the water be at a gal- 
loping boil before the cabbage is put in, and 
must be kept at a boil until thé vegetable is 
done. Last of all, the lid must not be put 
on the saucepan during the whole process of 
cooking. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


—_—— 


IVORY 


IVORY 


SOAP 


Some persons insist on 
having the costliest of 
everything. They do not 
buy Ivory Soap. Those 
who want the best do. 


Tue Procter & Gamare Co., Cuvri, 
































WALTER BAKER & CO, wwe. 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 


Breakfast Cocoa 
Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
“ La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 








BAKERSiicivczP LAYS 





HARPER'S BAZAR 


DISFIGURING HUMOUR 


zs Prevented by 


Pas 


When All 


ke Else Fails 
CUTICURA Soap purifies and beauti- 
fies the skin, scalp, and hair by restor- 
ing to healthy activity the CLOGGED, 


gr: INFLAMED, IRRITATED, SLUGGISH, or 
Made from the most high- | Overworkep PorES.. 


ly refined and approved argrcan chine tn al the punlge te tah depots 
ingredients; leaves Baca as Caw. Conr:, Sole Prope Bown, U.S A 
neither acid nor 
prrasbresoks HEADACHE CURED FREE? 
Arlitine Headache Powders. 
food. care Wereanted areiiecs: Sumpha fee’ ol te 


THE ARLITINE CO., Norwalk, Conn. 
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ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL 8T., Ne Y 


After The Play 


or, in fact, anywhere, at any hour, one can make delicious Bouillon from 

















Extracto BEEF, 


Requires only the addition of boiling water and a pinch of salt, It’s the 
matter of a moment. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 





VIN MARIANI | 


MARIAN! WINE-—TKE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-—FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 


FOR H. I. M. EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 


‘“*Her Majesty, Empress Marie Feodorowna, finding great benefit from the 
use of your tonic-wine, requests 50 bottles Vin Mariani sent immediately, 
addressed to her Majesty the Empress.’’ 





Anitchkoff Palace, St. Petersburg, Russia. 


Write to MARIANI & CO.., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 
Pass: 41 Bé-Hawwmann. 5.9 w, 16th ST., NEW YORK. Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 
see eee Beee 





Salt Rheum Case. 


THOMAS WYANT, 365 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: 


“November 27, 1895. 


“SALVA-CEA is the best friend’ I have had for six years. Having 












been a sufferer for that length of time with Salt Rheum, and.after trying 
almost every remedy known, without getting any relief, I tried a box of 


SALVA-CEA, and can honestly say I was cured before using the entire box.” 


In advertising SALVA-CEA we mention’ nothing . but facts. 
We do not say it will do things that it will-not do, and the 
public appreciate this. 

It is the best remedy for piles, ulcerations,' old sores, skin 


irritation, chilblains, colds, and nasal catarrh. $ 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents per box. At druggists’, or by mail. 


For deep-seated pain and rheumatism of the joints use Salva-cea, “ Extra Strong.” 
Sold in tins at 75 cents each. 


Tue Branvretn Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 


Dh Rt i ll i ti tl th th tn tn in th tn tine d 


Waltham Watches 


Made by the American Waltham 
Watch Co. are the best and most 
reliable timekeepers made in this 
or any other country. 


Ask to see the name“ Riverside” or“ Royal” 
’ on the plates, and always the “Waltham.” 
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a CLEANSER. SOOTHING. ANTISEPTIC. 


HAIR ano SKIN | 








To every lady | 
who desires to 
dress well at 
moderate cost 
we will mail— 
Sree—our hand-| 
somely illustrat- | 
ed Spring cata- 
logue of Ladies’ 
PSuits, Skirts, 
Waists, etc., and 
|| more than FIFTY SAMPLES of the 
|| materials from whici we make these 
garments. Our catalogue illustrates : 


Tailor-Made Suits, $7. f° up. 
In Serges, Mixtures, Coverts, Whipcords. ete ) 

ir, Outing and Blazer Suits, $8 up. 

| Mohair, and [loreen Skirts, $5 up. 
Jackets, $4 up. Capes, $3 up 

} Sitk and Satin Skirts, $10 up. 

| Duck, Teviot and Pique Suits, $4.50. 

| Silk Waists, $4 up- ycle Suits, up. 

| We also make finer garments and 





send samples of all grades. 








We make every garment to order, and | 
| guarantee the perfection of fit, finish and || 
| Style. We pay express charges toany part of | 
the world. Write to-day; you will get cata- | 
|| logue and samples by return mail. | 


! THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 & 154 W. 23d St., New York. 





| 


a 
"Is the Standard 


for Silver Ware. 


TRO-GON 
ELES's1LI° 
Is the Standard 
for Silver Polish. 
Both stand for perfection, 
Grocers sell it, 
It’s unlike others. 


Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box post-paid, 15 cents. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


CARMEL 
EF SUAP 


For the Toilet and Bath. 
Made only from Sweet Olive Oil by a mission so- 
ciety in Palestine, Syria. An absolutely safe soap for 
the nursery. No ‘injarious substances. Recommend- 
ed by physicians as the purest form of castile soap. 
d by druggists and grocers. lmported by 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Peart St., New York City. 
rE Dr ISAACTHOMPSON) EYE WATER 
denie for VAN CAMP’S PACKING BEANS 






























Sore f 








Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 10° and 25%. Get the 
book at your druggist'’s and 
go by it. 





Anoual salcs moro than 6,000,000 boxes. 








By permission of the Perlin Photographic Company, London, W 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
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ELAINE. 
FROM THE PAINTING BY J. M. STRUDWICK. 
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A DANCING L 
ENGRAVED BY CH, BAUDE FROM THE PAINTING BY F. ROYBET. 


SUPPLEMENT 











HARPER'S BAZAR SUPPLEMENT 













































Straight 


From the Shoulder. 
You’ve been sick. 


You are run down. 
Must build or 

go to pieces. 

You must brace up. 
There is one thing 
that will put you 
square on your 

feet again. 


That’s 


Pabst........ 


| Malt Extract 
| 











The “Best” Tonic 


Now Pabst Malt Extract # is an 
essence of all the concentrated nour- 
ishment and strength in barley malt 
and of quieting nerve-soothing hops 
in combination. The food part of 
it gives you strength, # braces you, 
gives you vim, ey life, while if 
you are nervous, the hops quiet you 
down, give you a calm mind, and if 
taken just before you go to bed, will 
Rut you to sleep # as sound as a top. 
¢ don’t like to tempt you, but you 
can read on a little further # if you 
wantto..* It is as palatable as it can 
be, not sweet and sticky. # There is 
no one recovering from any disease 
who will not find it a splendid appe- 
tizer, # giving nourishment; and no 
one is so delicate that it will be dis- 
agreeable..# If your wife doesn’t feel 
just right, go to the drug store and 
et a bottle for a quarter, and if she 
fikes it, buy a whole dozen, because 
it’s cheaper that way —$2.50—and 
after she’s taken that, #% you won’t 
have to buy any spring medicine. If 
you’vea baby at home, after marama 
takes it a while, baby will have plenty 
tocat. FH FKFAFHASAASAASH 
We've had our turn, now it’s your 
turn F HHH SHAAAAASH 








MILWAUKEE MALT 1S FAMOUS 
DABST HAS MADE IT_SO. 





SUPREME AWARD 
WORLD'S FAIR 





THE ART OF BREWING WAS 
Halal ae naimnonenc 
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